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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Twenty-Seven) 


MARY STEVENS AYRES 


(HIS hobby of pictorial photography, 
tied up as it is with extensive 
travel during several months of 
the year, has proved a veritable 
i “Open Sesame”, ever revealing 
new quests for beauty and affording contacts 
with delightful people everywhere. It has been 
a constant source of interest, inspiration, and joy. 

Blessed from earliest days with the so-called 
“artistic temperament’’, which manifested itself 
during girlhood in both music and art, pictorial 
photography has also become one of its avenues 
for self-expression. On entering college, how- 
ever, and later in graduate work in the uni- 
versities, something had to be sacrificed. It 
was impossible to carry everything, and so the 
art-work was dropped, not to be taken up again 
until in later life. 

Curiously enough, the popular “movies”, 
back in the period of the World War, acted as a 
stepping-stone, paving the way for my later 
interest in pictorial photography. While register- 
ing at Columbia University one fall—in 1916, 
I believe—for some pretty stiff courses along 
my chosen field of professional endeavor, I noted 
some interesting courses in the motion-picture 
offered by Columbia’s Extension Department. 
So I swerved into the movie world, taking all 
the courses Columbia had to offer at that time in 
scenario-writing and motion-picture production. 

Although this ‘movie hobby” held me for 
several years, I now realise, on looking back, 
that the desire actually to make my own pictures 
left me somewhat dissatisfied. You must remem- 
ber that this all happened before the modern 
craze for amateur movies. I did use the little 


French movie camera, the “Sept’’, for a short 
time. 
Such intensive interest in the motion-pictures, 


together with membership in the Cinema Com- 
posers’ Club of Columbia University, brought us 
into close touch with many prominent studios and 
leading spirits of the motion-picture world, with 
many consequent advantages and opportunities. 

One such, the request by the scenario editor 
of one of the well-known motion-picture com- 
panies to do some research work for them one 
summer—to “dig up’, as he expressed it, the 
then little known French islands south of 
Newfoundland, so intrigued me that the follow- 
ing summer, on my own initiative, I started 
out to discover these isles renowned for piracy, 
smuggling, and deviltry in general, as well 
as for their picturesque background of having 
been since even before the days of Jacques 
Cartier the fishing grounds for early Breton 
and Portuguese fishermen. 

My first camera, an Eastman 2A Box Brownie, 
purchased during the summer of 1917, but 
rarely used, and the then best Eastman Vest- 
Pocket Kodak—the possibilities of which I 
knew not at all—constituted the camera equip- 
ment which accompanied me on that long trip 
to North Sydney, Nova Scotia, and thence by 
French steamer to the islands St. Pierre et 
Miquelon. 

A kindly gentleman in one of the New York 
photographic supply stores, where I had pur- 
chased the little camera before leaving on my 
trip, had adjusted the lens of the Vest-Pocket 
at F/11 and had set the shutter-speed at 1/25. 
And there it remained all summer. I did not 
dare to change either stop or exposure, which 
for long afterwards remained unfathomable 
mysteries. 

Only as long as the little French steamer 
remained in port—three days—did I linger 
on those barren islands. But blessed with 
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wonderful weather for that land of fog and mist,. 
and never stirring without my two little camera 
companions, I took back somewhat - over’. four 
dozen pictures. an 

On my return to New York from my summer 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, I learned 
that one of our leading New York papers had 
been running a series of sensational articles on 
St. Pierre et Miquelon. At the suggestion of a 
friend, I wrote to the editor of the Sunday 
issue, stating that I had just returned from 
the French islands, where I had been making 
pictures. Would he like to see them? The 
next mail brought the laconic reply: ‘Yes! 
bring them over”! 

At that time I had had no training nor experi- 
ence whatever in picture making nor camera 
work of any sort, and had the usual amateur’s 
disappointment of finding films showing occa- 
sional animals or humans decapitated, or with 
limbs curtailed or missing. All films were 
commercially developed and printed on glossy 
paper. However, I selected those that I con- 
sidered not entirely hopeless and took them over 
to the editor’s office. 

To my amazement, he selected no less than 
seventeen from the tiny Vest-Pocket pictures, 


- offering: me ten dollars apiece! This made me 


“sit up”. So that fall I registered under the 
banner of Columbia University in the “Columbia 
Class of Art Photography” , given by Clarence 
H. White—a class-wkich met only on Saturday 
mornings. Here, under the guidance and inspira- 
tion of Mr. White, I began to learn what 
pictorialism in photography really meant. 

For several years following, I continued my 
study at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences under the enthusiastic leadership of 
William H. Zerbe, Sophie L. Lauffer, Nicholas 
Haz, and Morris Greenberg. The inspiration 
and help gained not only from such masters of 
pictorial photography but by contact with Mr. 
Joseph Petrocelli and others whom I met in our 
classes sped me on my way. 

My first pictures (3) were hung at Buffalo 
and Portland, Maine, salons, in 1925: “April 
Noon”, “Late Afternoon”, and “A Snowy 
Night”. My most successful salon print, hung 
many, many times in salons all over the world and 
honored in Europe with prizes, was one of those 
made with my 2A Box Brownie before I had had 
either experience or training on that memorable 
adventure to. the French islands. ‘“Beginner’s 
Luck”’, I call it. 


Photography—and You and I 
A Review of the Seventeenth Pittsburgh Salon 
DAVID R. CRAIG 


NCE a year Pittsburgh hears 
from the pictorial photographers 
(iV of the world. Their message 
ASA takes the form of contributions 
ty «the salon at the Carnegie 
Institute. Their pictures are judged, accepted 
for hanging or rejected; and no prizes are 
awarded. 

Prizes or no prizes, they continue to send. 
Almost two thousand prints were received 
this year, and only one in six was accepted. 
That is prize enough. Perhaps this arrange- 
ment has a peculiar significance. The people 
who sce this exhibition are apt to award their 
own prizes, some by comment, others by 
purchase, but all with interest and under- 
standing. 

Photographs are easy to understand. Even 
the curious ones, the freak subjects, like 
Rittase’s view from the top of a building or 
like Doolittle’s fine design made of phono- 
graph records, are freaks only from the point 
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of view, not because of their subjects. We 
have all looked out of windows, and we have 
all used phonographs. It is easy to under- 
stand real things. 

The jury understood them. It consisted of 
Howard D. Beach, a professional photo- 
grapher and painter, of Buffalo; G. W. Hart- 
ing, a photographer and illustrator, of New 
York; and Charles Lederle, a lithographer 
and photographer, of Cleveland. The choos- 
ing of the jury was grounded in the need for 
a variety of interests, and the variety is 
amply sustained by the pictures which they 
contributed to the salon. Beach sent a fuzzy 
landscape, mysterious and quiet. Harting 
had four commonplace street scenes, common- 
place in the sense that they pictorialise a 
common place. Lederle sent two industrials 
and two country scenes, the latter both from 
the same negative, one romantic, the other 
almost a bucolic industrial. 

I was impressed this year with the way 
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A GLEAM OF LIGHT 
ALEX KEIGHLEY, HON. F.R.P.S. 
SEVENTEENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 
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photography is picking up modern things for 
subject-matter. These artists are not stick- 
ing too closely to conventional landscapes or 
commercial portraits or to arrangements of 
flowers and vases. That is particularly 
important, for you and I are also tending 
away from conventions and arrangements. In 
these twentieth-century days we move fast— 
too fast, perhaps; at any rate too fast to sit 
back and contemplate the fields and meadows 
through which we used to stroll. And so we 
have begun to think that the landscape is not 
as interesting as it used to be. 

What do these photographers think about 
landscapes? I was present while this exhibi- 
tion was being selected by the jury. The 
jury looked at almost two thousand prints 
from all over the world, and only three hun- 
dred and twenty-five were good enough to 
exhibit in this show. It seemed to me, as the 
pictures came up one by one before the jury, 
that a landscape had to be extraordinarily 
good to pass their critical eyes. It had to be 
well done; that is to say, it had to be nicely 
composed and well handled in exposure and 
development and enlargement and all the 
darkroom business. But it had to be more 
than that. It had to be distinguished. It had 
to contain some feature to set it off from 
being simply a postcard of a place, a post- 
card to prove the place was there. 

I recall three landscapes very well. One of 
them was made by Mr. Rittase of Philadel- 
phia. It contains a fan-shaped cloud that has 


CLARA E, SIPPRELL 
SEVENTEENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


the striking, flashy, speedy qualities of twen- 
tieth-century art. It may be that pictures 
nowadays are necessarily much more striking 
than they used to be, in order to catch our 
eyes as we fly by. Another, by Mr. Taylor of 
New Zealand, is called the Beach Road and 
shows a team of horses going home along the 


DESERTED COURTYARD 
CARL BOZLER 
SEVENTEENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 
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SHADOW 
I. K. TANAKA 
SEVENTEENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 
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WELL OF LONELINESS 
BYRON MORGAN 
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shore in the dusk, with a gorgeous cloud and 
its reflections in the wet sand to make it 
something more than a record. Without being 
a painting, it has something of the quality of 
a painting. It is probably only an enlarged 
snapshot, but a snapshot made with great 
care at exactly the right time. The third one 
was sent by Mr. Beach of Buffalo, one of the 
members of the jury. It is a fuzzy picture of 
some woods. You must look at it quite a while 
before you like it, because ordinarily you see 
woods more sharply than Mr. Beach has rep- 
resented them. But if you look long enough 
at this print, you will see how its mystery 
sets it apart from the lumber company’s rec- 
ord of that same spot. You will see that he 
has been photographing the mystery more 
than the woods. 

We might classify these three landscapes. 
The first one, the fan-shaped cloud from 
Philadelphia, is a twentieth-century land- 
scape. The third one, the Buffalo woods, is 
in the same mood as the nineteenth-century 
paintings of Corot. The other, the New Zea- 
land beach, is just a good straight pictorial 
photograph, a picture to which no date can 
be attached. It occurred to me to walk around 
the galleries once more, to see how these 
three kinds of pictures were represented. I 
found what I expected to find. I found a 
few of the old and a few of the new. I found 
one or two of the very old and one or two 
of the very new. But most of them were date- 
less, eternal subjects, conservative perhaps, 
if you are a radical in art, but distinguished 
and interesting enough to deserve a place in 
these walls. 

Now your reaction and mine to each of 
these prints is a kind of measure of our age. 
For instance, if you like the pattern of the 
photograph by Mr. Bodine of Baltimore, you 
are surely an ultra-modern. He has arranged 
what looks like bamboo strips from a para- 
sol, in a diagonal composition leading at dif- 
ferent angles to the lower left-hand corner, 
and in that corner he put a lens, or a bowl, 
or a mushroom, or at any rate a circular spot 
which is the center of interest. I think, if 
you like it, you must be more modern than I. 
For my part, I don’t know whether it is bam- 
boo, and I don’t know what the circular spot 
is supposed to mean. I don’t know what it 
is, but it looks like a stunt which he tried 
just to see if he could manage it. He did it 
all right—his stunt came off; but if you are 
anything like me, you want to know what the 
picture is—you like to recognise some of 


the subject-matter out of which your pictures 
are made. Perhaps this bamboo-mushroom 
combination is hung too close to Mr. Beach’s 
mysterious woods; perhaps the contrast be- 
tween the two prints deceives me. But the 
fact remains that I don’t know what it is— 
this pattern of Mr. Bodine’s.* I am not mod- 
ern enough to like what I do not understand. 
The only part of it that I do understand is 
the fun Mr. Bodine must have had trying to 
make his stunt come off. 

On the other hand, if you don’t like the 
“Tron Alligator”, by Mr. Connell of Cali- 
fornia, I am more modern than you. Here is 
a picture of something happening today, a 
picture of a piece of the world’s work being 
done by a real man, all caught and arranged 
in a photograph which is pleasant to see. 

Perhaps that is the difference between 
modern art and modernistic art. In modern 
art you have something useful and true, and 
beautifully done. In modernistic art you have 
something, beautifully done perhaps, but you 
are not sure that it has any substance, any 
body, anything to make it last. It is simply 
different. 

As you pass along the wall you find a 
print called “Kiss of Spring”, by Mr. Jensik 
of Chicago. “Kiss of Spring” is young enough 
for anybody, but it is not new. Neither is 
this picture. It is a nicely composed, charm- 
ing composition of a bird on a branch with 
some clouds in the background. Mr. W. J. 
Allen of Pittsburgh has a print much like it, 
but without the bird. Now, it is true that even 
in 1930 birds still perch on branches, and 
clouds still float along behind the branches. 
The point is, though, that we do not often 
stop long enough in our daily scramble to 
look at these things. If you want to argue 
with me and say that we should stop, that 
we ought to look at these things, that we 
should all be better off if we did, I shall not 
answer you, not only because that is a matter 
of taste, but also because I am a little inclined 
to agree with you. I am only pointing out 
that we are usually in too much of a hurry to 
get somewhere to notice birds on branches. 
I say that because it throws some light on 
the kind of person these photographers are. 

Most of them are not professional photo- 
graphers. They are bookkeepers or physicians 
or teachers or machinists or engineers or 
motormen who are indulging a hobby for 
their spare time. They make these photo- 


* One of Mr. Bodine’s friends told me later that it was 
a wind-tunnel for experimenting with model airplanes. 
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graphs for their own amusement, and for 
yours and mine. The difference between their 
ages shows up in their photographs, just as 
your age and mine shows. up in our judg- 
ment of their photographs. 

The modern ones, those who are young in 
spirit, are carrying their daily lives right 
into their hobbies. They picture the things 
they see every day, the things we see so 
often that they sometimes get monotonous to 
us, like pigeons making love on a tile roof, or 
sunshine through a balcony grating, or even 
ash-cans in an alley. The older ones are differ- 
ent. These who are old in spirit are afraid of 
these things. They are afraid of today. They 
use their hobby as an escape from what they 
see in their daily lives and as a refuge from 
the things that happen to them. The bolder, 
younger spirits see beauty today—here, now. 
They like to make pictures out of common- 
place events. They see that the driving rods 
of a railroad engine are strong and useful and 
therefore beautiful, or they see that the tex- 
ture of an onion skin can be thought of as 
beauty. The others have learned that 
machinery is greasy to touch and ugly to 
look at, and they know that onions are apt 
to have an uncomfortable smell; and so to 
escape they carry their cameras into the cool 
mysterious woods where you find no machin- 
ery and no onions. They go there to escape 
from today. 

In Pittsburgh, for example, we have a num- 
ber of hard industries, especially steel. Yet, 


F. H. TAYLOR 


how do the Pittsburgh photographers show 
their steel mills? As if they were proud that 
steel is hard to touch and hard to make, and 
hard on the men that make it? Not at all. 
They show these mills as softly as they can. 
They make a mysterious woods out of the 
stacks, and they cover the ugly foreground, 
the today part, with a gentle mist of steam. 


ITALIAN FISHING-BOATS 
MARY E. RAYMOND 
SEVENTEENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 
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Even in their rendering of hard steel they 
are following the soft landscapes of a time 
when there was no steel. They do it well, of 
course. Their pictures are beautiful. But they 
are pictures of escape, they are not pictures 
of today. Their spirit is the spirit of yester- 
day. 

For another example, Mr. Archer of Pitts 
burgh made a lovely photograph of the new 


whether I would hang these modern prints, 
these twentieth-century conceptions, in my 
room. I shall say quite frankly that this is 
not my idea of a room. And that is why I am 
glad that not all of the photographs in the 
exhibition are pictures of phonograph rec- 
ords or manholes or other slices of today. It 
is just as well, too, that not many of them 
are of the very old kind, but most of them 


ZERO WEATHER 


Koppers Building, rising out of the mist and 
framed by graceful swaying trees. It is a 
fine thing, but it is a little surprising to find 
a twentieth-century building in a nineteenth- 
century landscape. It is like finding the 
Milan Cathedral in the Middle of Wall 
Street, or one of the Egyptian pyramids in 
Fifth Avenue. But Mr. Archer knew what he 
was doing, for he called his print ““Decora- 
tive Treatment, Pittsburgh.” He knew that 
he was fixing up a surprise. 

By this time you have a right to ask me 


JOHN SKARA, A.R.P.S. 


rise above time and are just fine pictures. 
Most of them are real, because it is hard to 
do anything else with a camera. And they 
are all interesting. 

[We wish to take this opportunity to express 
our thanks and appreciation to Mr. Charles 
K. Archer and to Dr. David R. Craig of the 
Pittsburgh Salon for helping to make this 
review so interesting. The halftones were 
loaned to us through the co-operation of Mr. 
Archer who selected them especially to 
accompany Dr. Craig’s review.—Eprror. | 
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PORLOCK, DEVON, ENGLAND 


JOHN W. MC FARLANE 


Permettez! Camera Adventures in Europe 


JOHN W. McFARLANE 


WAS apprehended in the Calais 
4} customhouse with two Agfa film- 
packs sticking out of my pocket. 
Ge! I explained with my hands that 
besneed) the packs were meant for my 
camera, and that I was honest. The official gave 
me up as hopeless and let me go. That was my 
introduction to amateur photography in Europe. 
The camera enthusiast visiting Europe has 
thrills in store for him. The subject matter is 
all new, and the technique of picture-making 
is somewhat different. Magazines such as the 
National Geographic have dealt at length with 
most of the beautiful and interesting places in 
Europe; so I shall tell of the conditions encoun- 
tered by the amateur photographer there. 
Traveling-conditions limit camera activity 
somewhat. Pictures are never the only reason 
for a European trip. One goes there on business, 
on a holiday with the family, on an educational 
tour, or the like. Generally speaking, the 
amateur photographer has little time for his 


hobby. His party are not in sympathy with 
picture-making, or even  picture-taking. To 
play around, composing a picture while his 
party waits, is out of the question. Only at odd 
moments is opportunity afforded for pictorial 
efforts. Hence most of his pictures must be of 
the snapshot variety. There is, however, mate- 
rial on all sides for snapshots—pictures of human 
interest. Indeed, these are better for recording 
travel than scenic views. It is the people who 
interest us—their dress, habits and customs, 
work and play; in short, their life. 

There are a number of ways to get a picture. 
For one, the Western motto holds good: “Shoot 
first and ask afterwards!” While hidden from 
the victim, the camera is set, the right moment 
arrives, and—snap! As results of this method, 
“The Coffin-Maker’”’, ““A Hyde Park Red Hot”, 
and “A London Newsboy” are shown here. 
Another way is to be rather officious. It is 
strange, but most people will obey anyone who 
seems to have authority. Carried on its tripod, 
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A Hude Park Red Hot Fishing Fleet, St. Ives, England The Silhouette Artist, St. Malo, France 
Locomotive, Kensington Museum A London Newsboy The Coffin-Maker, St. Maclon, Normandy 
JOHN W. MCFARLANE 


SOME OVERSEAS MEMORIES 


o 


my folding 34x44 camera is formidable. 
Thus armed, I found that people would do as 
I asked. Perhaps I was mistaken for a press 
photographer, who is supposed to have divine 
rights. This procedure gave me “The Silhouette 
Artist”, who posed when so approached. 

An occasional difficulty is the small boy. 
If possible, he will get into the picture. Two 
adhesive urchins made themselves part of an 
architectural study, much to my _brother’s 
perplexity. He thought a minute, then pro- 
ceeded with his picture. The boys heard the 
shutter go off, and went away happy. My 
brother repeated the exposure, this time remov- 
ing the dark slide! 

Interiors, bootlegged or otherwise, make some 
of the most interesting records. ‘“‘Breton Hand- 
craft’, made at F/32, was given a two-minute 
exposure, on the instalment plan. People were 
passing in front of the camera, one of whom 
helpfully advised a two-second exposure. “The 
Chateau Stair’ was given five minutes at F/45, 
intermittently. also. Both of these were on 
Kodak filmpack. When in doubt about these 
interior exposures, it pays to make two or even 
three exposures, with an exposure ratio of five 
between each. At F/22, one exposure of twelve 
seconds, or one minute, or five minutes, will get 
almost anything. The “Petit Déjeuner” is 
another interior, at least prospectively so. 

As to bootlegging pictures—let your con- 
science be your guide! It is, however, not 
healthy to bootleg pictures within fortified areas. 
Interiors can be photographed without a tripod. 
Among other useful dodges, holding the camera 
against the wall works well. ‘Locomotive, 
Kensington Museum” was made this way. 


(Cameras are permitted here.) 

As one who has washed plates in hotel basins 
and loaded holders under blankets, I can speak 
from experience on suitable equipment. 


We 


PETIT DEJEUNER JOHN W. MC FARLANE 


THE CHATEAU STAIR 
JOHN W. MC FARLANE 


took four cameras: a Kodak 3A, a Kodak Vest 
Pocket, a 314x414 reflex, and a 34x44 
folding plate-and-filmpack outfit. This last 
proved very useful, because of its size, the 
groundglass, and the choice available in sensi- 
tive material. The rollfilm camera has one great 
merit—exposed rollfilms will pack more con- 
veniently than filmpacks or plates. 

A tripod is often indispensable for making 
subjects in dark streets, and for interiors. The 
usual wooden tripod presents a baggage problem 
and is likely to be damaged. The head of ours 
is still in Switzerland. A small metal tripod was 
found to be quite serviceable. A small set of 
screwdrivers is useful—some small camera-screws 
seem to work loose while traveling by car. Filters 
come in handy. The carrying-case for one’s 
camera assumes importance. Europe has many 
customs houses filled with inquisitive people. 
They love to make trouble over a new-looking 
camera, but not explore ancient cases. 

We chose to develop as we went. In London 
we bought a tank which held eight 314 x 414 
plates, which could be filled and drained in day- 
light—the filler proved so slow that a series of 
interesting lines appeared on the negatives. A 
major problem is to fix up a darkroom. In 
France I bought a red bag affair to put over the 
light bulb. It was beautiful, but useless. Many 
rooms cannot be made dark enough to begin 
with, and the use of a clothes closet or blankets 
is a convenient way to suffocate. A changing- 
bag would have overcome some of these difficul- 
ties, but developer temperature, washing, and 
dust-free drying would still be problems. And 
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as to running water—in England, cleanliness is 
next to godliness, in rural Europe it is next to 
impossible. 

The professional’s darkroom or foreign camera 
club might offer a solution—I have not tried 
them. The ‘“Lumiére-Jougla Agenda”, pub- 
lished by Etablissements Lumiére-Jougla Réunis, 
82 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, a very complete treatise 
on photography, gives a list of European camera 
clubs. But the big objection to darkroom work 
is that while in Europe we wish primarily to see 
things, secondarily to photograph them. It does 
not pay to spend time on things that can be done 
at home. Then, too, suitable paraphernalia has 
bulk, and space while traveling is precious. 

As to having things developed by the trade, 
London has some very good D. and P. services. 
But the small shops on the Continent—! I 
trusted some panchromatic plates to one place, 
with careful explanations. Maximum density of 
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these plates proved even higher than I thought. 
The offending darkroom had a red bag affair 
over a 60-watt lamp. 

The camera markets of Europe are sure to 
deflate one’s purse. In Rome my brother saw 
a Cocarette, Tessar F/4.5, owned by a gullible 
Italian; twenty-four dollars bought it. In Lon- 
don, the Cocarette, twenty-three dollars, and 
some convincing arguments were traded for an 
Ensign Special Reflex, with a 7-inch F/3.4 lens. 
An Ica filmpack-and-plate Vest Pocket joined 
our collection at a very moderate price. Sensitive 
material is, however, more expensive over there. 
Even filmpacks made on the Continent are more 
expensive there than here. 

Our European pictures are good, bad, and 
indifferent; but they form a collection which 
people look at from interest rather than polite- 
ness. May you some day visit Europe, and may 
all your negatives be good! 
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Picture-Making Is Easier With Panchromatic Film 


ALEX. D. 


RANTED that, using a safelight, 
RN the darkroom illumination with 
Vo 3) panchromatic film is not so bril- 
liant as the usual red light, never- 

SS} theless the making of a picture 
with panchromatic film is much easier than 
with ordinary film, because the final print 
is much more in line with what the eye saw. 

Some years ago, in going over my prints, 
disappointment was felt with the generally 
poor results. Landscapes which had been a 
delight to the eye in their varicus shades 
of green, from the light green of the newly 
opened leaf to the duller tones of the older 
ones, the whole enlivened with delicate 
changes in color-values with distance, were 
pictured in tones of mud and lead with no 
aérial perspective. On the other hand, some 
views of the sand-dunes south of Lake 
Michigan, and some street-views in down-town 
Chicago, which had looked dreary to the eye, 
yielded pictures of surprising charm. Among 
my prints was a view made on a Cramer’s 
Instantaneous Isochromatic plate, with an 
Isos III filter, Figure 1, and the same view 
made on ordinary film, Figure 2. Just a bit 
of waste land filled with weeds and an open 
gateway to a field, yet a delight to the eye 
in the various fresh greens of spring dappled 
in sunshine! Both pictures were made at the 
sanie time, but from a slightly different view- 
point. Note in Figure 1 the little pool with 
its weeds in the foreground, and in Figure 2 
the depressing shadows. The sun was shining 
in both, as can be seen on the rails. 

The conclusion forced upon me was that 
the disappointing difference between the 
views seen and the prints produced was due 
to the color blindness of ordinary film; and, 
accordingly, I decided to give isochromatic 
film a trial. A market search failed to show 
isochromatic film available, plates being out 
of the question on account of weight. At this 
time the Eastman Kodak Company kindly 
called my attention to their commercial Pan- 
chromatic film and its speed, which was 
seventy per cent of ordinary film; and, much 
against my inclinations on account of sup- 
posed darkroom-difficulties, I decided to give 
it s trial. The first attempts to develop it 
without a safelight and using five thicknesses 
of ruby glass were disastrous, the film being 
badly fogged for a reason to be given later. 


LEIPPER 


Undoubtedly, it is this question of dark- 
room-iilumination which is the greatest deter- 
rent to the use of panchromatic film; and it 
is not helped by the emphasis being put on 
the necessity of developing in the dark, as 
against the use of the safelight, by the 
makers of various panchromatic materials, 
nor by such a remark as, “The safelight but 
serves to make the darkness more obvious.” 
This matter of darkroom-illumination will 
be explained at some length, as its proper 
understanding will help to popularise pan- 
chromatic film. Some people have the idea 
that the illumination must be extremely 
feeble, say about equal to one glowworm 
in power, and but little better than total 
darkness. This is not the case with me. 

It is obvious that, as panchromatic film is 
sensitive to all colors, no light is really safe. 
There is not that great difference in sensi- 
tiveness to colors which exists in ordinary 
film and which makes the ruby, glass so 
effective a safelight, and, therefore, the illu- 
mination can never be so brilliant; but the 
darkroom is not the place of gloom generally 
supposed. The panchromatic safelight takes 
advantage of the inertia of the emulsion. 
Light does not act at once in producing a 
latent image. A certain amount of light must 
act on the film before action starts, and this 
quantity of light which produces no effect 
is called the inertia of the emulsion. If the 
total light received by the emulsion during 
its manipulation is less than the inertia, no 
fogging will be produced. The inertia varies 
for different portions of the spectrum, being 
highest is the red, next highest in the green, 
and least in the blue; but there is a narrow 
band in the green of high inertia or low 
sensitiveness. This band varies in width, 
position in the spectrum, and inertia with the 
various dyes used in sensitising, but the dyed 
emulsions can be divided into two classes. 
Thus a safelight which is “safe” with one 
brand of film may not be so “safe” with 
another brand. The Lifa Light Filter Works 
of Augsburg issue two safelights, Nos. 273 
and 274, which cover both classes. The inertia 
for very deep red is also high, but this can- 
not be utilised for this reason. If we take 
the three primary colors—red, green, and 
blue—and illuminate them so that they 
appear equally bright, and then cut down 
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FIGURE 2 
GROUP ONE 


the light equally, or rather proportionately 
—for they must be illuminated unequally if 
they are to appear equally bright—they then 
will be found to change in values. The blue 
wil! be found to become darker than the green 
and the red darker than the blue. Owing 
to the low inertia of all emulsions to blue, 
we need not consider it. If the illumination 
be cut down step by step on the red and 
green, we shall reach a point where it is 
just possible to read by the red, with the eyes 
well rested and attuned to the light. At that 
point the green will appear quite bright. 
From that point the green can be cut down 
700 times to reach the same degree of read- 
ability. In other words, at low illuminations 
the eye is 700 times more sensitive to green 
than to red. By taking advantage of these 
two facts, the great sensitiveness of the eye 
to green, coupled with a high inertia of the 
emulsion in a narrow band of the spectrum 
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at the green, a safelight is constructed, which, 
though not so brilliant as the usual red light, 
yet gives sufficient illumination for all dark- 
room-illuminations except examining the 
negative during the course of development 
by transmitted light. It will thus be seen that 
the deeper the red we make the darkroom- 
light, the greater becomes the relative sensi- 
tiveness of the emulsion over that of the eye, 
and even a very deep ruby light which 
appears dull to the eye will hopelessly fog 
the emulsion. In fact, much less fog will be 
produced by using a minimum amount of 
candle-light. On the other hand, when using 
the safelight, and remembering that the 
emulsion is sensitive to all light, the illumi- 
nation appears to be dangerously excessive, 
yet it is not so. 

The Eastman Kodak Company’s Wratten 
Safelight Series III consists of a deep-green- 
dyed gelatine plate bound together with a 
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yellow-dyed gelatine plate with green paper 
between, the net effect being a very deep 
green filter sharply cut to a narrow band in 
the green of the spectrum. The Agfa safe- 
light No. 103 is a deep green clear gelatine 
between glass plates. Both are equally safe 
on Eastman and Agfa panchromatic films. 
The Eastman Kodak Company recommend 
the use of a ten-watt lamp when the light 
shines directly through the safelight, and a 
twenty-five watt lamp when their reflector 
type lamp is used. Presuming this means 
the tungsten lamp of approximately 1.2 
watts per candle, this gives 8.3 and 21 
candle-power respectively. The permissible 
exposure of the film to the safelight without 
fugging to that light is thirty seconds at three 
feet. The emulsion is considerably less sensi- 
tive when wet. My own practice is to use 
a fifty-watt gas lamp of about ninety candle- 
power with an Agfa No. 103 safelight. This 
is placed on the work bench six feet to the 
left. A board four inches high extends across 
the work bench between the operating part 
and the safelight, and all manipulations are 
carried out in the shadow of this board 
shielded from direct light, and in faint but 
sufficient indirect light. If at any time more 
light is needed, the hands need only be raised 
a few inches for a glimpse in ample light. 
The darkroom impedimenta are placed on the 
light side of the board. Filling my changing- 
box requires a good deal of manipulation to 
cut the films to size, load into rather tight- 
fitting sheaths, dust, and place in the box. 
Not less than thirty minutes for thirty-two 
films, and even more manipulation during 
development, yet all my negatives have clear 
edges. On entering the darkroom and switch- 
ing on the light, the room appears to be in 
darkness except for the dull green illuminated 
pane of the safelight. The eyes rapidly become 
used to the “darkness” and are able to see 
well in three minutes, ‘and in ten minutes 
the illumination appears to be dangerously 
excessive and is sufficient for me to pick my 
way about a 20- x 60-foot room. The films 
are handled in such a way that they never 
reccive more than a second or two of direct 
illumination, most of them not even that. 
Convenience in the darkroom manipulations 
is mainly a matter of neat housekeeping, 
everything having its place conveniently at 
hand, and cultivation of a routine of handling. 

The use of desensitisers in developing is 
a great convenience. These reduce the sensi- 
tiveness of the emulsion to that of a fast gas- 


light paper. Either the film can be soaked 
in the desensitiser before development or the 
desensitiser can be added to the developer. 
Pinacryptol green in a strength of 1/5000 
can be used as a preliminary bath, or added 
to the developer in strength of .02 per cent. 
A word of caution is necessary. If too great 
a strength of desensitiser is used, the shadow- 
detail will be attacked, especially when the 
exposure has been scant, so that the negative 
appears to have been treated with an acid 
which ate up the shadows and nibbled into 
the denser parts. After the desensitiser has 
acted on the film for a minute, a yellow 
light such as that suitable for gaslight paper 
can be used. The development can then be 
carried out in ample light, but again avoid 
exposing the film unnecessarily to the light. 
While it is not possible to read print by the 
safelight unless held close to it with the 
50-watt bulb, yet there is sufficient light to 
carry on all the darkroom manipulations 
conveniently. Cultivate good housckeeping, 
use plenty of light, but avoid exposing the 
film to it unnecessarily, and the darkroom 
manipulations present no difficulties. As it 
is not possible to view the process of develop- 
ment by transmitted light even when desen- 
sitised, due to the great amount of light 
required, and to the fact that we have not the 
same sharp differentiation between safe and 
unsafe light as with ordinary emulsion, it is 
necessary to develop by time. Either the 
amount of contrast in the subject can be 
noted at the time of the exposure, or it can 
be judged by inspection of the film when 
developed a minute or two, and the final 
time of development chosen to suit the con- 
trast desired. In this connection, panchro- 
matic film possesses greater contrast than 
ordinary film, and the filters also increase 
the contrast; so that it is necessary to guard 
against getting too hard a negative. Be gen- 
erous with exposure, used a diluted pyro, 
or metol developer, and a low development 
factor. 

One of the disadvantages of orthochro- 
matic photography is the necessity of using 
a filter to correct for the lack of full-color 
correction of the dyes used in sensitising. 
With isochromatic emulsions, a filter increas- 
ing the exposure five to eight times is neces- 
sary. This increase becomes prohibitive when 
the leaves of near-by trees are moving in 
anything more than a gentle zephyr, espe- 
cially when it is necessary to stop down and 
give a generous exposure for dark fore- 
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ground objects. With panchromatic film the 
same correction is obtained with filter fac- 
tors, which are less than half those neces- 
sary for isochromatic emulsion, and the 
color-correction is better, especially when 
orange and red are present. Where filters 
require factors of 3, 5, and 8 on isochromatic 
film, the same filters require factors of 1.5, 
2, and 3 on panchromatic film. There is a 
good deal of red and orange in nature which 
only panchromatic film can take advantage 
of, and also the sensitivity of the panchro- 
matic film to yellow is higher than isochro- 
matic. The filters for isochromatic and pan- 
chromatic filters differ. Isochromatic filters 
are pure yellow, and isochromatic emulsions 
are undercorrected for orange and of course 
not at all for red. Panchromatic filters con- 
tain a yellow dye to cut down the blue light 
to suit the green sensitiveness, with a little 
red dye added to cut down the blue and 
green to suit the red sensitiveness, thus 
having an orange cast. Where correction for 
red is not important, the isochromatic filters 
will give a higher correction for green and 
yellow than panchromatic filters for the same 
increase in exposure. When less than full 
correction is needed, why attempt to correct 
for red, which can only be partial correc- 
tion? Attention is directed to Figure 7, 
which shows the amount of correction ob- 
tained with a pure yellow filter with factors 
of 2, as compared with Figure 8, in which 
a full correction filter with factor of 3 was 
used. While these filters appear to the eye 
to be pure yellow or orange, they transmit 
a considerable amount of blue light. In addi- 
tion to these filters, there are overcorrected 
filters which are useful in telephotography, 
mountain-views, photographing clouds, or 
bringing out the detail in dark wood or 
mahogany furniture. 

In landscapes there is a tendency to pro- 
duce a snowlike effect, especially with under- 
exposure, a high-factor filter, and sunlight 
on the leaves. This is noticeable in Figure 1. 
It is simply a phenomenon of underexposure 
or overdevelopment. The beginner, charmed 
with the better results obtained with pan- 
chromatic film, and noting the greater pan- 
chromatism obtained with the deeper filters, 
is inclined to rely on them mainly. As he 
gains in experience he will discard the full- 
correction filters over which he was enthusi- 
astic at first, and rely more on the lower 
correction filters, for the reason tha the full- 
correction filters produce pictures which are 


too cuttingly sharp and lacking in aérial 
haze, frequently the principal charm of a 
picture. Although the use of panchromatic 
film will produce pictures of greater charm 
and is a great advance over ordinary film, 
some judgment is required in choosing the 
filter for the best pictorial result. Generally 
speaking, the greater the contrast, the lower 
the correction advisable. This rule can be 
set aside when ample exposure can be given, 
as in that case the development can be soft. 
In portraiture, the lowest factor filter will 
be found to yield a portrait, if made in the 
shade, almost equal in roundness and free- 
dom from skin blemishes to a professional 
photographer’s fully retouched portrait. Blue 
eyes, with ordinary emulsion, come out like 
those of a sometime dead fish; on panchro- 
matic, they sparkle with life. The medium 
correction filter is only necessary when the 
skin is very yellow or there are deep freckles. 
In the making of snow-scenes, panchromatic 
film will be found superior, even when the 
subject is pure black and white. The charm 
of snow-scenes lies frequently in the rich 
black shadows falling across the snow. 
These shadows receive illumination from the 
ultra-violet light of the sky, invisible to the 
eye but acting fully on the emulsion, result- 
ing in degraded shadows. The yellow filter 
stops this light and permits the shadows 
to come out in all their velvety blackness. 
The filter also assists greatly in eliminat- 
ing halation, and it is possible to shoot full 
at the: sun, as shown in Figure 3. In the 
negative of this view the sun appears as a 
sharp dise with a slight haze around it, and 
leaves and twigs are visible on it. They 
are faintly visible in the print, hut may not 
come out in reproduction. Here the sun is 
near the horizon and somewhat yellow. Had 
it been higher and whiter, more halation 
would have been produced, but could have 
been reduced by using a deeper yellow filter. 
A charming picture is produced by the reflec- 
tion of the low winter sun on water; and, 
when sufficiently low, both the sun and its 
reflection can be photographed. Here the 
full correction filter will reduce the halation 
and bring it within pictorial limits. 
Figures 4 to 8 are copies of a painting 
and show the color correction obtained with 
the different filters having factors of 1.5, 
2, and 3. Figure 9 is a key to the color 
scheme. Note the rendition of the blue of 
the plate and the high correction obtained 
with the Cramer’s Isos III filter. This filter 
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has a factor of 2 on Eastman panchromatic 
film; and, as this film is 1.25 times faster 
than ordinary film, the practical speed on 
landscape with the x2 filter is equal to ordi- 
nary film and greatly superior in yellow light. 
Indoors, using the tungsten light, the speed 
is higher. With some subjects, however, the 
greater vigor of panchromatic film calls for 
overexposure and underdevelopment to re- 
duce contrast and in this case panchromatic 
film is slower than ordinary. I find the new 
Eastman Portrait Panchromatic film to be 
twice as quick as the Commercial Panchro- 
matic with the K-3 filter; but the greatest 
increase of speed comes from its greater 
softness, whereby the necessity for overex- 
posure is much less. Two further illustra- 
tions showing the advantages of panchromatic 
film are given. Figure 10 shows the differen- 
tiation of the greens. This was a difficult 
subject, the left side of the picture being 
dark greens and browns in the shade, the 
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right side medium and light greens in sun- 
light calling for overexposure, yet limited 
by leaf movement. Hence the K-1 filter was 
used. The K-3 filter would have brought out 
the bark of the tree better, but would have 
called for considerable overexposure. Figure 
11 shows the charming perspective obtained 
by giving true values to the colors. 

Panchromatic film possesses one small 
disadvantage, the wait of three minutes in 
the darkroom till the eyes become attuned 
to the light. Against this is the greater 
certainty and charm of the work done with 
it. The better rendering of color and haze 
in monochrome, the more pleasing texture 
of the various surfaces, the bringing in of 
clouds, the improved aérial perspective, and 
richer tones in portraiture,—all unite in 
increasing one’s pleasure in the making of 
pictures by photography. 

It is easy to give panchromatic film a trial. 
A packet of film, a medium filter for a start, 
which is the one mainly used, a 5 x 7 safe- 
light, and a twenty-cent tube of Gevaert 
Verdinol Desensitiser are all that are re- 
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quired. Those who do not feel like investing 
in a lamp can fix a 5 x 7 safelight to an 
opening in a white paper-lined cardboard 
box containing a 50-watt lamp. If the box 
is about a cubic foot in size, it will not over- 
heat. Make a few tests on panchromatic film 
against ordinary film, and thereafter ordinary 
film will be relegated to the copying of black 
and white. Don’t be afraid of using a 50- 
or 75-watt gas-filled lamp behind the safe- 
light; but do not expose the film unneces- 
sarily to direct light and you will find that 
darkroom-manipulations are easy. 


Ideals 
No ideal is effective if it is not charged and 
penetrated with the driving force of emotion; 
but if it is to be truly an ideal, these forces must 
not be raw and crude, as our primitive instincts 
are, but they must be purified, exalted, and 
transformed by unselfish aims and purposes. 
Rurvus M. Jonsgs. 
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FIGURE 1 THE ROAD ACROSS THE MARSH 
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Making the Most of It 


CLARENCE PONTING 


WHERE is always a feeling of satis- 
faction when, by the exercise of 
individual treatment, a negative 
can be made to give a better result 
than could be obtained in an 
uncontrolled print. The photographer who uses 
his camera more with the idea of drawing the 
rough outline of his picture than obtaining the 
complete result in the negative, expects to effect 
some alterations in each of the pictures he makes 
and takes mental notes of these modifications 
when the exposure is made. 

As a worker of experience, he will visualise 
the resulting negative and the print it will 
produce when the color has been translated into 
monochrome. He will, further, make due 
allowance for the incorrect rendering of these 
colors, if panchromatic plates and filters are 
not employed. 

The majority of these color-images, as seen on 
the screen of a reflex camera, would make satis- 
factory wall-pictures, provided the rules of 
composition were not disobeyed and the subtle 


gradations could be retained in the print. 
Unfortunately, the resultant print is rarely 
at all like that memory picture which was the 
deciding factor when making the exposure. 
In almost every case the sky will be considerably 
lighter in tone than the brilliantly illuminated 
objects in the rest of the landscape, due to the 
actinic rays which predominate in the main 
source of light. In the color-image seen in the 
finder, the blue tones of the composition would 
have appeared as quite a dark shade. If we wish 
to reproduce this effect in the print, it must 
perforce be introduced by subsequent shading 
during printing, by handwork on the print, 
or both. 

The novice is usually content to permit his 
prints to pass into the album with these ‘‘bald- 
headed” skies; but there comes a time when, 
after seeing the work of exhibition-workers, 
he wants to know why he, too, cannot produce 
similar results. In many cases this marked 
difference between the work of the novice and 
the expert can be found in the correct rendering 
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‘of the sky-portion of the print. The negative 
from which the expert made his exhibition- 
picture probably gave as blank a sky as that 
produced by the veriest tyro. The expert, by 
selecting and printing in a sky from his stock of 
cloud-negatives, produces an almost unbelievable 
improvement in the result. This done, he 
“helps” the shadow-portions of the print by 
means of a carbon-pencil, or oil-paint of a tint 
to match the tone of the print, and a picture is 
produced. 

In order to show the beginner the difference 


during printing, or rendering this portion opaque 
to light by “blocking-out” with an opaque 
water color. 

In effect, my camera gave me all that I required 
to attain my finished picture, and that was the 
groundwork. Having this, I could complete 
the impression of a winter’s day which I wished 
to convey to others who viewed the print. 
Apart from the unduly white sky, which competes 
with the hoarfrost seen in the foreground, there 
is only one other serious defect in the print, 


and that is the wooded background behind the 
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that can be effected by the printing in of a 
suitable sky and slight darkening of one or two 
shadows, I am taking as an example a print which 
might have been produced by any novice who 
had reached the stage where a fairly good techni- 
cal result could be produced by pointing the 
camera at the object, making the exposure, 
and carrying development to the correct degree 
for the paper he proposed to employ. Figure 1 
is characteristic of the print which would be 
given by such a negative, complete, with the 
whitest of “‘bald-headed” skies. The latter, 
by the way, was aimed at during development, 
in order that a cloud could be subsequently 
introduced without any necessity for shading 
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two willow trees on the right, which is too dark 
in tone. This could be corrected during printing 
by shading with a card, thus lightening the tone 
of the whole area. 

In dealing with such a subject, the first thing 
to do, before any other alterations are made, 
is to make a trial print combined with a suitable 
sky. Some idea as to the suitability of the 
cloud-negative may be gained by projecting 
the negative-image onto a dry, straight enlarge- 
ment. It may be found an improvement to 
enlarge the cloud to a greater degree than the 
landscape print, and this projection of the 
negative will show. Having decided on the 
degree of enlargement necessary for the clouds, 
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the dried straight enlargement may have the 
sky-portion roughly removed, the lower or 
landscape portion being used as a mask when 
printing from the cloud-negative. 

A successful combination being obtained, it is 
possible to see if any further improvements can 
be effected. In this case, it was decided to 
darken the two willows and the posts in the 
cart-track. This was done by means of oil 
color, the method having been described previ- 
ously in these pages. (See page 27, Puoro-Era 
Maeazine, January, 1930.) A further examina- 
tion of the print showed that the frost-covered 
trees and grasses in the middle distance were still 
too dark in tone to give the desired winter-effect. 
These portions of the print were lightened by 
local reduction, the solution being applied by a 
brush and a swab of cotton. 

Having effected these slight alterations to the 
original print, compare the two results, and I 


venture to think everyone will agree that Figure 
2 gives a better impression of a winter’s day 
than does Figure 1. And yet the means adopted 
to obtain the result were absurdly simple, 
requiring little skill in execution. 

The purist may raise the objection that clouds 
are not usually present when hoarfrost is on the 
ground. In this case there was not a cloud in 
the sky; but this did not prevent my imagination 
from inserting them into the composition when 
seen on the finder of my reflex. The inclusion 
of this cloud, to my mind, gives the effect to the 
beholder that the frost on the ground will, later, 
be succeeded by a heavy fall of snow. My 
culminating argument in favor of the improve- 
ment must be that the picture was reproduced 
in one of the weekly “art” journals. The 
editor of this journal would not have given a 
moment’s consideration to the print if it had 
been submitted in its untouched condition. 


Photographing a Wild Rose Coverlet 


CHARLES A. KING 


HE real nature-lover goes a-gun- 
ning for his quarry with a camera; 
and, if fortunate, has a perma- 

4 Yi; nent record of his success in a 
siés2325) photograph which he can admire 


and study at his leisure and thus relieve the 
incidents of making the picture. The dyed-in- 
the-wool “‘antiquer” is closely related to the 
nature-lover in his viewpoint; if he cannot 
possess the piece he covets, he can nearly 
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FIGURE 2 


always carry it away on a film, be content 
when he realizes that he can visualize it 
again at his pleasure, and be grateful that 
he can. 

This was the situation when the coverlet 
in Figure 1 was discovered one sunny day 
late in October in New Hampshire. In a fine 
old house almost completely furnished with 
pieces acquired by the lineage of the present 
owners during past generations, this beauti- 
ful wild rose coverlet, woven of white and 
indigo homespun wool, occupied the place of 
honor in the spotless blue-and-white guest 
chamber. 

The history of the coverlet was woven in 
two corners, to be read from either side, a 
rare example of the home weaver’s art, as 
in Figure 2. It was brought to the home by 
the present lady of the house as part of her 
bridal outfit in 1876, from her father’s home 
in Niagara County, New York State. 
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Our Neighbor 


Wuat is meant by our neighbor, wrote A. P. 
Stanley, we cannot doubt; it is everyone with 
whom we are brought into contact. First of all, 
he is literally our neighbor who is next to us in 
our own family and household: husband to wife, 
wife to husband, parent to child, brother to sister, 
master to servant, servant to master. 

Then it is he who is close to us in our own 
neighborhood, in our own town, in our own parish, 
in our own street. With all these, true charity 
begins. To love and be kind to these is the 
very beginning of all true religion. 

But, besides these, as our Lord teaches, it is 
everyone who is thrown across our path by the 
changes and chances of life; he or she, whosoever 
it be, whom we have any means of helping—the 
unfortunate stranger whom we may meet in 
traveling, the deserted friend whom no one else 
cares to look after. 

Contact. 
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Photography—An Easy Business? 


Cc. J. GREENLEAF 


ERHAPS all kinds of business are 

BA le] easy, if we do not dig into them 
AC very far. Perhaps all kinds are 

1 hard—that is, involve hard work— 
£4) if we really try to get out all there is 
I called on a photographer a short 


in them. 
time ago, and he said that about all that he liked 
about the photographic business was the fact 
that it was pretty easy and did not involve much 


thought or labor. As I looked about his place 
and the work on display, I had no desire to 
contradict him. And yet, how very few photo- 
graphers have kept up with the many improve- 
ments of the last few years; and how well it pays 
to know the business that you are engaged in! 

I remember, on one occasion, I was summoned 
as a juror. A case involving some real estate 
came up for trial. A photograph of a house was 
introduced as evidence. The opposing lawyer 
looked it over and seemed puzzled. He admitted 
that it was a queer-looking house. The judge 
asked to see the exhibit, and he seemed puzzled, 
too. He said he remembered that one of the 
jurors gave his business as that of a photographer. 
Which one was it? As none other responded, 
I held up my hand. He suggested that I be 
asked for an opinion of the photograph involved. 

It was of a house with the gable end toward 
the road, rather a long building, the view only 
a little to one side of the high roof-line. The 
view had been made with a short-focus lens 
and the effect was almost comical. The sharp 
point of the roof, toward the lens, reared up high 
in the air, then the line sloped sharply away, 
and the foundation line hurried aloft to meet 
it at a vanishing point, altogether too sharp 
for a healthy-looking house. 

The judge gave me a moment to study it, 
then asked, “Is it a good photograph of the 
house, as far as you can judge?” 

“Technically, the photograph is all right’, 
T answered. 

“Will you please explain?” he urged. 

“The negative plate was handled all right. 
The print from it is good. The trouble lies in 
the fact that a wide-angle lens was used, 
I judge one of about 90 degrees. This is, of 
course, a fourth of the circle or a right angle. 
This brings the vanishing point too close. The 
chief defect is one of improper perspective. 

“T paused, and the judge said: “This sounds 
interesting, Mr. Juror. Is there something 
more?” 


“The average human eye has a range of the 
circle of about 70 degrees. About the same 
angle should be used in the lens, otherwise you 
get the effect shown in this picture’’. 

“Then the fault was in the lens?” he urged. 

“Tt was not a fault of the lens. Lenses of this 
angle are very useful at times. And they are 
made as carefully as any others. The fault 
lay with the photographer in choosing this type 
of lens for this view’’. 

The judge thanked me, and the case was soon 
adjourned. 

One of the lawyers made a rush forme. 
you go with me at once and make a picture of 
that house and with the proper lens?” 

There were some two hours of daylight left. 
The house faced the west. His car was at the 
door. It was some thirty miles; but he stepped 
on something and we were soon there, and the 
light was all right. I exposed two plates with 
my good old Goerz Dagor, off more to one side, 
and showed some fine trees. He said the photo- 
graphs won the case for him. He paid me a good 
price for the view, and the little incident brought 
me over two hundred dollars’ worth of work 
and at least two good friends. 

If the customer doesn’t like the proofs, don’t 
argue! If it is a woman, she will never tell you 
the reason why she does not like them. She 
will not do as a rich, dressy fellow did with me. 
I made him half a dozen negatives one morning 
and he turned them all down the next morning. 
I was provoked, and argued the case. Told him 
that they were as good as I was capable of 
making. 

He looked at me and smiled. ‘Good Lord, 
man! Can’t you see that I forgot to wear my 
diamond pin? It’s as big as a whale and shows 
up fine.” Don’t argue! 

There are always a lot of things to do in a 
studio. Change pictures, clean up, copy some 
of those old ones that you have promised to do. 

I used to use on my cards the slogan, “Go 
Anywhere—Take Anything.” It worked all 
right in those days. I wouldn’t dare to use it 
now. And even then the bluff took me into 
some strange places and caused me thousands 
of miles’ travel. 

But suppose I used it now, and some old 
fellow should come in from Montana and say: 
“T saw your card, and I want you to fly out to my 
ranch and make photographs from two to three 
miles above it. They must show all detail so 
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sharp that anyone can get a very fair idea of the 
house, barn, cattle, fences, a stream, and all of 
that, clear and sharp.” 

Or, suppose the next one said: “I am an 
astronomer. I wish a number of stars photo- 
graphed and the Milky Way mapped. I must 
have good pictures of some of the fixed stars. 
Some of this requires a very long exposure and 
the lens must be so arranged that it will follow 
the star and compensate for the motions of the 
earth and the star.” 

Then comes a pompous-looking group and the 
spokesman announces that they represent the 
City of New York, and they must have photo- 
graphs made from an altitude of four or five 
miles. They must be sharp, so as to show all 
detail, because the pictures are to be used for 
city-planning, court-evidence in fraud cases, 
tax revaluation, and planning aérial highways 
for autos that cannot find room in the city 
without killing too many people. In all films 
the detail must be so perfect that when enlarged 
they will show the nature of the objects and 
whether natural or artificial. 

And what about some photographs made by 
Captain A. W. Stevens, aérial photographer, 
Army Air Corps? An aérial view of Mount 
Rainier has been made from a distance of 227 
miles. This is fifty miles better than any effort 
made before. In this wonderful photograph, 
the Three Sister Mountains, fifteen miles away, 
are shown in the foreground; in the distance is 
Mount Washington, while successively are 
shown other lofty mountains, till Rainier appears 
at the distance named. Of course, this distance 
is far greater than the eye can see; but the 
negative was made on a film sensitive to the 


invisible infra-red rays that penetrate smoke 
and haze. The distant mountains appear lower 
than those of less altitude because of the curva- 
ture of the surface of the earth. The photo- 
graphs were made at an altitude of 17,000 feet— 
about three miles. 

Now, if an object fifteen miles away seems 
rather a distant foreground, what about using 
our earth as a foreground when we wish to photo- 
graph the enormous star known as Betelguese, 
with a diameter of 215,000,000 miles? The 
diameter of our sun is only 864,000 miles, and 
our little earth 8,000 miles. And this star is 
quite a distance from us. It is amazing that a 
lens can penetrate this great distance. A 
trillion miles is farther than any human being 
can estimate. Multiply this by six, and the 
distance that light-rays travel in one year is 
approximated. Multiply this by 190, and we 
come somewhere near the distance of this great 
star from our earth. And yet, good photographs 
have been made of this monster of the skies! 

I wonder how much the average photographer 
knows or thinks of the great work that is being 
done every day, and with the very means, in 
some form, that he is using in an easy, slipshod 
way, never dreaming of the vast possibilities 
that lie in the things that he handles with such 
utter indifference. It really seems to me that 
there are but few lines of human endeavor that 
offer more inspiring thought and action than the 
one in which amateur and professional photo- 
graphers are engaged. 

No, if I were to go into the business again, 
even my faint sense of truth and modesty would 
prevent me from using my old slogan, “Go 
Anywhere—Take Anything.” 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 


XIII—View-Camera Work 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


Wee e)| had been just a year since Ray 
we py Wentworth and Bert Easton had 
GA bem) formed their two-party photo- 
graphic association, which they 
had named The Raybert Pic- 
torialists, and had agreed to observe at least 
one regular “camera day” each month—the 
first Sunday in the month. Their workroom 
in the basement of the Wentworth home 
had taken on an air of almost professionalism 
during the year. New equipment had been 
added from time to time, an enlarger and 
other things had been made, and, everything 


considered, the boys had made real progress. 

As the July “camera day” approached, 
Ray had looked forward to it with more 
than usual interest. The reason for it was 
that, unknown to Bert, he had bought a 
second-hand 4 x 5 Korona view-camera, 
which was in good condition, and he was 
eager to try the instrument and at the same 
time surprise Bert. As Ray had progressed 
in the art of photography, he had felt the 
limitations of his rollfilm hand-camera when 
imaking certain “shots”, and he had decided 
to obtain a camera that was equipped with 
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more adjustments, which would enable him 
to attempt more serious work. 

After the view-camera arrived, Ray had 
set it on a tripod and had spent considerable 
time familiarising himself with its various 
adjustments, so that he would understand 
their use before making actual exposures 
with it. 

When Bert entered the workroom with his 
Kawee, in readiness to start the “camera 
day” activities, he surprised Ray with his 
head under the focus-cloth as he trained the 
view-camera on the interior of the room. 

“Well, I'll be”, exclaimed Bert. “When 
did you get that?” 

Ray emerged from beneath the focus-cloth 
and smiled. “A few days ago”, he replied. 

“What's the idea?” asked Bert. 

“Well, you see it’s like this”, began Ray. 
“For some kinds of exposures the 3-A can’t be 
equaled. It is light and compact to carry, 
and it can be made ready for instant use. 
For the general run of pictures such as 
views. snapshots, and records of trips it is 
just the thing; but there are some things 
I cannot do with it. Suppose I wanted to 
make an exposure of this room, with those 
shelves along one side of it quite near to 
the camera, the work-table and sink along 
the far side, and several articles in the near 
foreground. I could get everything in fair 
focus with the 3-A by setting the focus-scale 
at about a third of the distance and using a 
small stop. But that would require a long 
exposure, and some of the things would not 
be sharp. Now, with the view-camera, I 
can use the swing-back thus, and bring those 
near shelves on the side into focus with 
the more distant objects on the other side.” 

Ray racked the back until it was out of 
the same plane as the lens-board, and then 
continued: “You see, the nearer an object 
is to the camera, the greater must be the 
distance between the lens and plate. And 
so, if we have a near object on one side of 
the view and a distant object on the other, 
the only way we can get them in focus at 
the same time is to twist the camera back 
in such a way that the side focused on the 
near object is farther away than the other. 
Then suppose we have near objects in the 
foreground and distant objects in the back- 
ground. The near objects will appear at the 
top of the plate, for the image, of course, 
is inverted; and so we tip the top of the 
back backward, which at the same time brings 
the bottom of the back forward, and we 


have everything in focus without the neces- 
sity of having to stop down and give a 
Jong exposure, which might show movement.” 

“I have not thought much about it”, 
admitted Bert, “but it sounds interesting”. 

“Of course, the main purpose of the ver- 
tical swing-back is to keep the back perpen- 
dicular if the camera is tilted upward, such 
as when photographing tall objects like build- 
ings, as otherwise if the camera were tilted 
and the plate was not perpendicular with 
the building, the sides of the building would 
slant inward toward the top.” 

“T notice my Kawee has a rising front, 
but I have never used it”, said Bert. 

“Yeh, but it would be useful if you were 
photographing a tall building. You could 
raise the lens considerably without tipping 
ap the camera. If you tipped up the Kawee, 
you would have no swing-back to keep the 
negative perpendicular. Of course, if there 
are no vertical lines in the view, such as 
when taking a tall tree, it is not noticeable, 
even though the camera is tipped up.” 

“That reversible back will be handy”, 
observed Bert. 

“Yeh, that is one adjustment that I will 
use more than the others. If one is using a 
tripod—and he always does with a view 
camers, because he has to focus on the 
ground-glass, as there is no focus-scale— 
then a reversible back is a necessity. It 
would be a nuisance if the camera had to be 
removed from the tripod each time a vertical 
or horizontal picture was wanted.” 

“Say, why wouldn’t it be practical to 
equip your view camera with a focus-scale 
and a direct-vision view-finder? Then you 
could use it like a hand-camera and not have 
to put it on a tripod for focusing. 

“That would be a fine stunt”, agreed Ray. 
“I most surely will do that very thing. I 
can countersink a piece of nickeled sheet 
metal in the camera-bed at the proper place, 
and then scratch the various distances on it. 
I can measure the distances exactly from a 
given object with a tape-line and then as | 
focus the camera at each distance I can 
scratch on the focus-scale.” 

“Maybe it would be easier if I helped”, 
said Bert. “I could stand at each distance, 
and when you had one I could move on to 
the next. It would be easier for me to move 
than for you to move the camera.” 

“That’s right”, said Ray. “If we have time 
after we get back, maybe I'll make a scale 
while you can help me.” 
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“I wonder if all direct-vision view-finders 
are alike”, said Bert. 

“I suppose they differ somewhat accord- 
ing to the field of view that the lens covers 
for which they are intended. Let’s see what 
we have here. I guess the first thing is to 
find out what the focal length of the lens is.” 

“How do you do that?” asked Bert. 

Ray started to attach the extension-bed 
to the camera. “We can tell near enough’, 
he replied, “by focusing on an object so 
that the image is natural size, then measure 
the distance from the object to the ground- 
glass and divide that by four. You see, in 
order for the image to be the same size as 
the object, the object must be twice the focal 
length in front of the lens, and the ground- 
glass must be the same distance back of it, 
making the distance from the object to the 
ground-glass exactly four focal lengths. We 
can use this foot-ruler and focus the inch 
marks natural size.” 

“That extension bed will come in handy 
many times”, said Bert. 

“Yeh, and this is one of them. Another 
thing, this lens is three-focus; that is. I can 
use half of it alone if I want to, which will 
give me a long-focus lens, and I will then 
need the extension-bed.” 

After several minutes of focusing and 
measuring, during which time the entire 
camera was moved forward and backward 
in order to get the exact size, Ray emerged 
from beneath the focus-cloth and measured 
the distance from the object to the ground- 
glass. 

“Exactly two feet”, he announced. “That 
means a six-inch focus.” 

Ray drew a six-inch horizontal line on a 
piece of paper to represent the focus of the 
lens, and at one end of the line he drew a 
five-inch vertical line, with the six-inch line 
meeting its center, which represented the 
long side of a 4- x 5-inch plate. Next he drew 
a line from each end of the five-inch line 
to the far end of the six-inch line, thus 
making a wedge-shaped diagram. 

“Now”, said Ray, as he picked up the 
paper and held the apex of the wedge near 
his eye, “by looking along each line from 
the apex I can see exactly how much of 
the view the lens will include. When I go to 
buy a direct-vision view-finder, I shall take 
this along for comparison. It must be about 
forty-five degrees.” 

“That little view-camera will make a good 
companion to the 3-A”, said Bert. 


“You bet it will’, said Ray. “The 3-A is 
easy to carry and is handy for quick ‘shots’, 
and the view-camera is useful for what we 
might call more serious work, such as close- 
ups of nature subjects, copying, architecture, 
and for anything that requires special focus- 
ing, such as still-life studies, scenes, and 
similar subjects, when I want to study the 
composition on the ground-glass. I'll get a 
filmpack adapter, so that when I am using 
it as a hand-camera I will need only to pull 
out a tab between ‘shots’ when making 
several in succession. If I used plates exclu- 
sively, I would have to remove the plate- 
holder to reverse it, besides bothering with 
a slide each time.” 

“And the view-camera will be fine for 
making portraits”, added Bert. “We should 
try making some one of these days.” 

“If you want to make some portraits of 
your family, you may use the view-camera 
any time you want it”, offered Ray. “Or you 
may need it for something else.” 

“Thanks, old man’, said Bert. 

“Another advantage in using the view- 
camera is that we can make one or more 
exposures and develop them immediately, if 
we are in a hurry for them, without disturb- 
ing the rest. Of course, you can do that with 
your Kawee, but you might want a somewhat 
larger size sometimes for special occasions.” 

“Well, are we ready to start?” 

“As soon as I put this camera in its case. 
I wish I had a shoulder-strap for this case. 
I'll have to equip it with one as soon as I 
can get to it. I don’t like to hike with a 
vamera in one hand and a tripod in the 
other.” And Ray examined the case to see 
how a strap might be best attached. 

“Where did you get that tripod?” asked 
Bert. 

“The same place you bought your Kawee”’, 
replied Ray. “It’s a Triax. When you want 
to open it up you touch a spring, and out 
shoots the entire leg as rigid as anything. 
It takes about three seconds to open the three 
legs, and they are simple to fold up again. 
It has five joints, so that it is but seventeen 
inches long when it is folded.” 

“There is one thing about a view-camera 
that always looks awkward to me’, said Bert, 
“and that is the focus-cloth. Every time I see 
a photographer trying to focus his camera, 
while the wind flaps his focus-cloth in every 
direction, I feel sorry for him. And then 
it takes so long to fold it up out of the way 
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“Yeh, but see how I fixed mine’, said 
Ray. “I put a button and buttonhole about 
eight inches apart on one of the long sides 
at the middle, so that I can wear it like a 
cape, with the side buttoned around my neck. 
When I want to use it, I can throw it forward 
over my head and the camera, and all I have 
to do is to hold it under the camera with one 
hand. The button will hold the other side, 
so it can’t blow off my head. I can wear it 
and not have to fold it up each time.” 

“Say, that might be handy to wear if you 
got caught in a shower. It’s sort of rubber- 
ised”, said Bert. 


“And we can use it as a background and 


windbreak when we make close-ups of 
flowers”, said Ray. 

“Where shall we go today?” asked Bert. 

“What do you say to hiking through 
the country? We can make some farm-scenes, 
and keep an eye open for flower-studies and 
birds’ nests. That would give me an oppor- 
tunity to try the Korona on close work.” 

“That suits me fine’, said Bert. “Got your 
lunch ready?” 

“Yeh, let’s go.” 

And away went the boys on what promised 
to be another interesting photographic adven- 


ture. 
(To be continued) 


My Experience With Cameras 


LEWIS GIANCOLA 


a my fifteenth birthday, I was 
sy) given a No. 2 Brownie box camera. 
e) With this camera I started my 
career. For three 
SS LE } years I used this camera, making 
cians of my playmates, of cats, dogs, chickens, 
views at the seashore, snow-scenes, and snapshots 
of my family. Some of these small pictures 
were good; others were underexposed, some 
overexposed, and a few double-exposed. 

After developing about fifty rolls of film, I 
learned that to get the best results it was neces- 
sary to keep the temperature of the developer 
at 65 degrees Fahrenheit. Later on, I tried 
tank-development. I bought a No. 2 Brownie 
developing box and a Kodak film-tank. The 
Brownie developing box developed a roll of film 
in six minutes. The Kodak film-tank developed 
a rollfilm in twenty minutes. Both of these 
tanks gave me good results, and, as the develop- 
ing was all done in daylight, these tanks were of 
great help to me. Both of these tanks used 
pyro-soda developer. The best part of the 
Brownie box camera is the fact that it is a fixed- 
focus camera. 

By reading the instruction book which comes 
with the camera, I was enabled to get some good 
clear pictures, and on cloudy days I have made 
time exposures outdoors which were very good. 

My next venture was to buy a 5x7 plate- 
camera with a rapid rectilinear lens. With this 
camera I had to learn many things. First, the 
plateholders had to be loaded in the darkroom. 
Before making pictures it was necessary to place 
the camera on a heavy tripod and the view or 
subject had to be focused on the groundglass. 


FRENCH OBSERVATION BALLOON 
LEWIS GIANCOLA 


I used this camera for several years; but, although 
I was fortunate enough to obtain some good 
pictures, this camera had certain disadvantages. 
The lens was slow and the shutter had only three 
speeds—the time, bulb, and instantaneous type. 
I wanted to copy pictures sometimes, and, as 
this type of camera had a bellows only twelve 
inches long, it was impossible to do so. 

My next purchase was a 6144x814 view- 
camera with an 84-inch Cooke F/6.5 lens. 
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With this camera, I did quite a bit of home- 
portrait photography. The Cooke Anastigmat 
lens was a fast lens, and I was able to get some 
good pictures indoors by the light of an ordinary 
window. Most of the indoor portraits were made 
with an exposure of 14-second and one second, 
using the lens wide open at F/6.5. By using 
a plate divider inserted in the removable back, 
I was able to “split the plate” and make two 
exposures on one 614 x 81% plate. 

I also used this camera to make enlargements 
and to copy photographs. For  enlarging- 


purposes, the Cooke Anastigmat lens is well 
adapted. Some of the enlargements I made 


with this lens were remarkably clear and filled 
with detail. For copying photographs, this 
view-camera and Cooke lens was very good. 

I also used this view-camera outdoors on some 
landscape and marine-views. The pictures were 
good; but, after I had carried the camera, six 
plateholders, a tripod, and a carrying-case for a 
few miles, this outfit felt as though it weighed 
a ton. This camera was too heavy to carry 
around very much, and, even though I had 
obtained some good pictures with the outfit, 
I finally decided to dispose of it. I went to 
Boston one day and sold the whole equipment 
to a photo-supply store that paid me a fair 
price for it. 

The next two cameras I used did not belong 
to me. They were owned by the United States 
Government. I had the use of them during 
my term of military service. My company 
commander, knowing that I was interested in 
photography, let me take the two cameras to 
make photographic records during the World 
War. One of the cameras was a 3-A Kodak 
postcard size, equipped with a rapid rectilinear 
Lens. The other camera was a 3-A Graflex, 
fitted with a Bausch & Lomb Tessar F/4.5 Lens, 
Series Ic. 

First, I will describe the 3-A Kodak. I used 
this kodak in a military training camp on a good 


many subjects and found out that a kodak 
is capable of turning out some excellent pictures. 
Under favorable light-conditions, by using 
the lens stopped down to F/11 or F/16 and using 
the shutter-speeds of 1/25 and 1/50 of a second, 
I was able to get some good, clear, snappy 
negatives. By using a small metal tripod, I was 
able to make time-exposures on cloudy and 
rainy days. I also used the kodak with the 
combination plateback. With this plateback 
the camerist has the advantage of groundglass 
focusing and can use plates. The groundglass 
is a valuable feature when making portraits, 
groups, and buildings. 

There is one feature about the kodak that I 
dislike, and that is the small view-finder. Trying 
to “compose” a picture with a small view-finder 
is rather a difficult task, and the photographer 
is not always sure of getting what he wants. 
However, with a little practice, and some experi- 
mental work, I was able to get some good views 
with the view-finder. To get the best pictures 
with a kodak it is necessary to have a tripod, 
color-filter, portrait-attachment, and a plateback. 

When using plates or cut-films, the kodak 
carrying-case can be used to carry the plate- 
holders. The kodak is a light camera—its 
weight being about two and one-half pounds. 
It can be easily carried and is popular for photo- 
graphers who do a lot of traveling. For photo- 
graphing moving objects, I found the 3-A Graflex 
to be the ideal camera. This model used rollfilm 
only. Before doing any serious photographic 
work, I tested the Graflex on various subjects 
for a period of three weeks. With a reflecting 
mirror, a focal-plane shutter, and a fast F/4.5 
lens, I had a few things to learn. 

One bright morning in April I loaded up the 
Graflex and set out to try my luck. Taking a 
walk around the training-camp, I finally came 
to a railroad track which went over a steel 
bridge. Climbing up the embankment, I got 
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on one side of the bridge and waited for the 
train to come down the track. I set the Graflex 
shutter at 1/295 part of a second, stopped the 
lens down to F/16, and, a few minutes later, 
I took a shot at the express train as it came down 
the track. I made four other views, using the 
slower shutter-speeds of 1/50, 1/90, 1/110, and 
1/160 part of a second. With the last film, I 
made a picture of a group at the rifle-range, 
using the lens wide open, at F/4.5, and the 
shutter at its fastest speed 1/1000 of a second. 
Later in the day, I developed the film in a kodak 
film-tank and found out that the subjects photo- 
graphed with the slower shutter-speeds were the 
best negatives. The snapshots of the train 
and the rifle-range were underexposed. Later on, 
I got better results. Some of the subjects I had to 
photograph were soldiers drilling, athletic sports, 
pontoon-bridges, barb-wire entanglements, air- 
planes, observation-balloons, and interiors of 
barracks. 

For photographing moving objects, I found 
the Graflex an ideal camera. The Graflex can 
be operated very quickly and the subject can be 
seen on the groundglass right side up. This 
is a great advantage in composing the picture, 
and the action can be followed closely up to the 
very instant of exposing the film. I got an 
excellent set of pictures with the 3-A Graflex; 
but I prefer the 4x5 size Graflex, which has a 


removable lens-board and a revolving back. 
After leaving the military service, I bought a 
5x7 Seneca view-camera with a Wollensak 


F/6, Versar portrait and view lens. I bought 
this camera for pleasure and profit. I have 
used this camera for home-portrait work, archi- 
tectural and landscape-photography, marine 
views, commercial work, and for copying and 
enlarging old photographs. For general photo- 
graphic work, this camera has proved to be 
very satisfactory and is the best money-making 
camera I have ever owned. With the 5x7 
view-camera, I can make different size prints, 
such as 344x514, 4x5, 4x6, and, by the 


enlarging-process, 8 x 10 prints. For the difficult 
subjects which I often encounter in photo- 
graphic work, I always depend upon the view- 
camera to make the best pictures. The 5x7 
Seneca view-camera weighs about ten pounds. 
This includes three filmholders and carrying- 
case. For most of my photographic work, 
I use Eastman portrait and the commercial 
ortho cut-films. For some subjects, where the 
true rendering of colors is desirable, I use the 
Eastman panchromatic films. I prefer films 
because they are light, unbreakable, and easier 
to file away. 

For developing the cut-films, I use the tray- 
method with the Eastman safelight ruby electric 
lamp. For developer I use the metol-hydro 
formula. For making my prints I use AZO, 
Professional Cyko, and Haloid papers. 

In concluding, I wish to state that I may 
buy, sell, or exchange some more cameras; but 
I shall always keep my 5x7 view-camera. 
Some day I am going to buy a 4x5 Graflex, 
and with these two cameras, I hope to have 
the ideal photographic equipment. 
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The more we sound the depths of pictorial and 
nature photography, the more we become con- 
vinced that an understanding heart and trained 
eyes are needed to obtain true pictures. We 
believe in the importance and advisability of 
using the best possible photographic equipment 
and accessories. However, a camera made of 
solid gold and studded with precious stones, in 
the hands of a man or a woman who is incapable 
of hearing the grand symphonies of nature, is 
valueless pictorially. We have often reminded 
our readers that it is not the cost of the camera 
but the qualification of the owner that decides 
the failure or success of most photographic 
undertakings.—A. H. B. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Camera and Your Vacation 


N spite of all attempts of suggestions to 
the contrary, the average amateur photo- 
grapher does most of his picture-making dur- 
ing the vacation-season. For most of us, the 
vacation-season is during July and August. 
To be sure, there are a favored minority wha 
can leave the city early in May and stay 
away until October; and there are others who 
can enjoy perpetually comfortable weather- 
couditions by moving North in summer and 
South or West during the winter. However, 
these paragraphs are addressed to the major- 
ity, who do not have more than two weeks 
or a month of vacation during the vear. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, the idea of 
taking a camera along on vacation-trips has 
grown from virtually a luxury to almost a 
necessity. Today a camera is as much a part 
of the vacation equipment as golf clubs, 
swimming suit, or hiking shoes. It has 
become a recognised fact that photography 
is the best method of recording happy, care- 
free days while motoring, traveling overseas, 
or enjoying the many sports at mountain or 
seashore resorts. Amateur movies are now 
playing an important part in the pictorial 
record of vacation-days and, altogether, the 
still and motion-picture cameras of the 19309 
vacation-season will have much to record. 
With all due respect to the universal appeal 
of the interesting people we may meet dur- 
ing our vacations, we take this opportunity 
to remind our readers that there should be 
moderation in all things. In this connection 
we are reminded of an incident which came 
under our observation not very long ago. A 
group of young people under the chaperonage 
of a middle-aged couple rented a summer 
camp on the shores of a beautiful lake in New 
Hampshire. Nearly every member of the 
party had a camera. At the end of the first 
week there were many rolls of film ready for 
the photo-finisher. We happened to be in the 
photo-finisher’s shop when the orders were 
ready for delivery. Being well acquainted 
with the photo-finisher, we asked the liberty 
of looking over the pictures which were made 
by the party in the summer camp. There 


were some forty prints, and out of these 
there were just three made of the lake or 
mountains! All the rest were pictures of 
members of the party in various poses while 
in swimming, hiking, or sitting on the rocks 
along the shore. Several members of the 
party had never visited New Hampshire 
before, and might never do so again; yet, 
instead of making a few good pictures of the 
beautiful region in which they were so fortu- 
nate to be, they confined most of the expo- 
sure to members of their own party. 

We should like to offer the suggestion 
that the time needed to master the manipula- 
tion of the camera is time well spent. This 
is especially true in the case of those who 
purchase a camera just before leaving for 
a vacation. We have known of cases wher< 
high-grade photographic equipment has 
been bought on the way to the railway station 
or the steamship pier and no time whatever 
given the salesman to show the purchaser 
how to use the equipment, which involved a 
considerable financial investment. It is a poor 
time to learn how to use a camera when one 
is hurrying to catch a train or a steamship. 
No wonder that each year so many absolutely 
worthless pictures are made and soon thrown 
away! 

Within the next few weeks, thousands of 
vacationists will travel hundreds of miles in 
all directions. Many of them will never again 
see what they will see while on this vacation. 
In the years to come they will treasure the 
pictures they make now; and for that very 
reason, it is so vitally important that each 
exposure be made carefully and with a clear 
idea of the value of each picture in the years 
to come. Then, too, our memories are not to 
be relied upon when it comes to dates and 
the names of the places we visit. When each 
exposure is made, there should be a record 
made of the number of the picture, the place, 
the date, and such notes as will recall to 
mind any interesting circumstances in con- 
nection with the making of the exposure. In 
short, let us see to it that our investment ia 
traveling expense and camera cost is made 
to yield a splendid dividend. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


5. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable tives after he shall have received official recognition. 


Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-EraA Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exuisit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-purposes, 
tree of cost. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photo- 
graphers of ability and in good standing—amateur or 
professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 


by the competitor. i 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- Photo-Era Prize Cup 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 


16 x 20 inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. _return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and ounces is sent with data. 

address, the title of the picture, and the name and 7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 

month of competition, and should be accompanied by _ layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 

a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, run at right angles to each other. 

light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
» exposure, developer, and printing-process. within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 

Enclose return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closing April 30, 1930 


First Prize ; Dr. Frederic W. Burcky 
Second Prize : Dr. Max Thorek 
Third Prize ’ . J. N. Unwalla 


Honorable Mention: Edward Alenius; James W. Aughiltree; Allen F. Barney; L. B. Canfield, Boris 
Chudadoff; Charles Clayton, Jr.; Ray DeLescaille; Beatrice M. Dine; Howard G. Dine; Fred H. 
Doane; Van F. Dunlop; George W. French; E. J. Hartung; Zoltan Herezegh; A. R. Hutten; Ray 
Lee Jackson; John R. Jagosky; U. Stephen Johnson; Elaine H. Kern; Dr. Maximilian Kern; Sorab 
J. Kharegat; Dr. K. Koike; Edouard C. Kopp; Alexander Leventon; Onn M. Liang; Walter Lipkau; 
L. H. Longwell; P. J. Magill; K. Matsuki; W. Allen May; Henry M. Mayer; Robert R. Miller; John 
C. Moddejonge; Byron Morgan; Carl Huntress Moulton; M. A. Obremski; Walter Owen; A. J. Pan- 
dian; Rudolf S. Paul; Clarence Ponting; Leonard Purin; Corrado Sallustio; Mario Lucio Scacheri; 
Harold H. Scudder; Edna Seaton; C. A. Shaw; Henry Sill; Kenneth D. Smith; Dwight N. Streeter; 
Henry S. Viens; Martin Vos; C. F. Waite; T. R. Wiley; Wm. O. Yates. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


Subject for Competition—1930 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
“Portraits.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closed March 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closed April 30. 
“Commercial Illustrations.” Closed May 31. 


Miscellaneous 


Acain comes a Miscellaneous Competition for 
those of our readers who like to have a free rein 
in the matter of selecting subject-material. These 
competitions are always popular, although there 
is still a strong sentiment in favor of definite 
subjects each month. For a year or more we have 
been trying to obtain an expression from our 
readers which would help us to decide definitely 
in favor of all miscellaneous competitions instead 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes August $1. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
“Water-Scenes.” Closes November 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes December 31. 


of prescribed subjects; but there seem to be as 
many against as for the change, and we are not 
convinced that it would be wise to make it. How- 
ever, we hope that between now and the late fall 
we can receive a sufficient number of suggestions, 
so that whatever change is deemed best can be 
put in operation with the January, 1931, issue. 
In the meantime, we believe that our readers 
will like the prescribed subjects which are listed 
for the remainder of the year. 
A. H. Bearpstey. 


PAUL CLIFTON 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ 


Closing the last 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


COMPETITION 


day of every month 
MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
— Pxoto-Era Maaazine for six months with the 

liments of the publishers. 

oe Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates aad without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 


PHOTO. -ERA | MAGAZINE 


THIS is to certify that an Award of 
. is hereby given to the picture entitled 


PRIZE 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


PRIZE-WINNERS CERTIFICATE 


prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such 
negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
(The American Journal of Phowgraphy 
‘Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closing April 30, 1930 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Honorable Mention: Roland F. Beers; w. 


R. L. Saettele 
E. G. Royer 
Bliss; a. Glen H. Broyles; Roland P. Carr; 


Leland H. Croscup; J. Daniels; Samuel W. Durham; Edward H. Edinger; Harold Franklin; Harry 
Friedberg; Edward L. Gockeler; Dr. Kelley Hale; H. B. Heiser; Henry Henne; Lionel Heymann: 
R. R. Jarrett; Theo Kay; Arthur J. Lang; Stanley Lazarus; C. P. 
McKee; Zella S. Mitchell; A. G. Niido; Edward S. Nusbaum; 
Shuman; Samuel J. Silverstein; William C. Vestal; 
D. Wilson. 


I. Higo; J. Albert Hultquist; 
Martin; Erwin Marty; Robert W. 
Mrs. J. Petrocelli; Gaston Remy; Richard S. 

Edward 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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R. L. SAETTELE 


Second Prize 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 


In so far as we are aware, Mary Stevens Ayres 
is the first pictorial photographer to have become 
interested in pictorial work through the stimulus 
of motion-pictures. We believe her experience to 
be unique. It seems almost like “backing into” the 
art, when we consider that “movies” are the 
latest development in photography. But when the 
lady finally became inoculated with the “cameritis”, 
we note with a kind of “I-told-you-so” satisfaction, 
that the ubiquitous Brownie was in evidence, get- 
ting in its insidious work, planting the seed 
which, as in hundreds of other cases, has borne a 
goodly crop of pictorial fruit. And then, again, 
the student was brought under the guidance of 
Clarence White and his wonderful corps of able 
lieutenants, who have pointed the way to so many 
budding pictorialists. With Miss Ayres it was, 
apparently, like igniting the fire already waiting 
for the match. She literally blazed up, and in a 
few years was making salon pictures, of which 
“April Noon” is a notable example, as the list 
of salon-hangings attests. It is a simple picture 
and truthful. Little spots of snow, remnants of 
some late storm, still lie upon the sand, but are 
soon to be dissipated by the warm sun. The light 
is brilliant and the shadows rather strong, as is 
true of the season. High flying clouds give 
promise of warmer days yet to come. The tree- 
clump, with decorative branches, is the keynote 
of the picture, which, without it, would not be a 
true picture. 

Data: Goerz camera, 9 x 12 cm., with Dogmar 
lens, F/6.3, of 5%4-inch focus, at F/16, with 
Wratten K-1 filter; at noon in April; bright sun 
and cloud. Exposure, 1/25-second on Eastman 
filmpack. Developed in “Cuminone” and enlarged 
on Wellington bromide. Miss Ayres adds that she 
ate lunch in one of the dories, and we must con- 
fess that we envy her the experience. 

Alex. Keighley’s pictures are of great variety 
and very successful, thereby gaining for him 
Honorary Fellowship in the Royal Photographic 
Society. “A Gleam of Light” is decorative in the 
extreme. One marvels at the skill which produced 
this beautiful picture. Time was when many said 
that the camera could not produce pictures; but 
men learned to use it so skillfully that works of 
art resulted, and the criticism is seldom heard 
nowadays. Photography is today an accepted and 
acknowledged medium of art-expression, thanks to 
artists such as Mr. Keighley. 

Clara E. Sipprell has become imbued with the 
pattern-picture idea, and has used her well-known 
artistry to produce a pleasing picture of the 
rugged trees of Monterey. Their twisted and 
gnarled trunks are full of character, and tell of 
many a howling gale, which gave them variety 
of form. 

“Deserted Courtyard”, by Carl Bozler, is a study 
in lines, angles, and masses, well arranged accord- 
ing to the set rules of composition, but without 


other interest for the present writer. There is no 
center of interest. The yard is indeed deserted 
and bare of interest. 

I. K. Tanaka saw a wall of rough texture, a 
few windows, and an iron balcony lighted in a 
certain fashion to produce an interesting pattern 
of lines and masses, which he photographed with 
flawless technique, and has given us “Shadow”. 
As a record of projection and cast shadow, it 
will give pleasure to many, particularly those 
interested in simple architectural detail. 

“Well of Loneliness” is well posed and lighted 
in a satisfactory way. The situation of the figure 
in relation to the background is calculated to 
give the impression of its being down, somewhere, 
but the colorful costume and splashes of sunlight 
give us a feeling of liveliness quite foreign to 
the title, and which the facial expression of the 
model cannot overcome. However, aside from the 
title, the picture is a decided success. 

“Gold-Rush Relics” is more than a mere record- 
ing of deserted habitations. It is a fine example 
of good landscape work, both in composition and 
carefully chosen lighting, and aérial perspective 
as well. We feel that the natural beauties of the 
landscape must have inspired F. H. Taylor to 
make this picture. 

Mary E. Raymond’s “Italian Fishing Boats” is 
an interesting travel-record. Such craft are always 
of interest. This picture has a certain etching-like 
quality. There are so many masts and sails that 
we find it difficult to avoid a feeling of 
unrestfulness. 

John Shara, A.R.P.S., in “Zero Weather”, 
gives a real chill, which is very acceptable at this 
season. As a study in line and mass, it succeeds, 
and in addition to that has an unmistakable center 
of interest—in the brilliantly transparent icicles. 

Another good traveler-photographer appears 
this month in these pages, in John W. Mac- 
Farlane, who in his article “Permettez!” presents 
us a lively sketch of camera-work abroad, illus- 
trated by photographs which leave us in no doubt 
regarding his skill as a cameraman or his quick 
judgment and rapid-fire action. He is one of 
those who know good subjects and also how to 
photograph them. 

“Porlock, Devon, England” is all-inclusive. It 
may seem somewhat “wide-angle-ish”, but every 
square inch has something of interest and story- 
telling value. If we are not mistaken, there is 
a picture near the center, worth enlarging. 

The group “Some Overseas Memories” is 
replete with interesting shots, and attests Mac- 
Farlane’s versatility. There is a story in each one. 
Probably the “London Newsboy” and the “Coffin- 
Maker” are the most unusual. A uniformed news- 
boy with white hair and moustache would surely 
be a novel sight in this country, where extreme 
youth seems to be a necessary qualification for 
this arduous and noisy vocation. Coffin-making on 
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a mass-production scale has never been introduced 
into Normandy, if we are to judge by the lower 
left picture. It seems unbelievable to our Western 
turn of mind. The little shaver posing for the 
silhouette artist appears to be feeling somewhat 
of a martyr. He has our sympathy. Yachtsmen 
and other boat-wise readers will be interested in 
the round-bilged fishing-boats of St. Ives, as com- 
pared to our American models. “The Chateau 
Stair” is one of those almost impossible subjects, 
but was conquered by a five-minute exposure at 
F/4.5. “Petit Dejeuner” would be entirely too 
“petit” for the present scribe, who would feel 
very much slighted if presented with such a 
breakfast. Knowledge of exposures for interiors 
is more rare than that for exteriors. Mr. Mac- 
Farlane has it and puts it to good use in “Breton 
Handcraft”, where he gave two minutes at F/32, 
rather than two seconds, as he was advised. We can 
imagine his disappointment if he had acted upon 
the suggestion of his well-meaning but inexpe- 
rienced adviser. 

We have commented, several times, in past 
issues, on the rapidly increasing use of panchro- 
matic emulsions. This has grown with the elimi- 
nation of undesirable qualities present in early 
emulsions; so that a large nunrber of experts are 
turning to their use, more and more, upon becom- 
ing acquainted with their good qualities and 
learning how to properly handle them for the 
best results. One who has made extensive com- 
parisons, Mr. Alex. D. Leipper, has given us the 
results of his findings in a very clear and con- 
vincing manner. A study of his article should 
prove an eye-opener to those unacquainted with 
this advanced method. A careful study of the 
recorded data will be of great value and result 
in savings of both time and money to any who 
will follow his instructions. 

The most exhaustive study is in Group 2, for 
which the data are as follows: Figure 4, ordinary 
film; Figure 5, Eastman Commercial Panchro- 
matic film, no filter; Figure 6, Eastman Commer- 
cial Panchromatic film, K-1 filter; Figure 7, East- 
man Commercial Panchromatic film, Isos III 
filter; Figure 8, Eastman Commercial Panchro- 
matic film, K-3 filter. 

In Group 3, the better rendering of tone variety 
in heavy shadows is demonstrated, particularly in 
the different greens in Figure 10. We think Figure 
11 speaks for itself. 

Clarence Ponting’s skill in working out undesir- 
able features from his prints, while working in 
helpful parts of other negatives, has been explained 
by him fully in these pages. In “The Road Across 
the Marsh”, he shows a further example. Some 
may question the suitability of the cloud employed, 
which appears as a summer cumulus; but Nature 
does everything— and who shall say it could not 
happen? 

Even though we may not all be “antiquers”, 
most of us must admire the craftsmanship which 
went into the weaving of the wild-rose coverlet, 
which Charles A. King was quick to appreciate 
and impress skillfully upon his plate, that others, 
also, might enjoy it. Herein lies the advantage of 
photography. The photographer can leave what 
he “takes”. 

We see records aplenty of lightning flashes; 
but for a “whale” of a flash, we believe R. H. 


Robins has captured the prize. Considering the 
size of the bolt as compared with the building 
behind which it went to earth, the tree branches 
and main stem, and the distance at which it must 
have been, we are appalled at its size. 

Data: The shutter was set for a time exposure 
and opened. The stop was F/7.9, the largest for 
1-A Kodak used. The flash did the rest. Further 
details regarding this remarkable photograph will 
be found on another page. 

Lewis Giancola has had a varied experience 
with cameras, not unlike many an enthusiast, who 
could not buy all kinds of cameras at once. To 
gain experience in this way is slow, but it usually 
develops versatility, as the user is compelled to 
learn one camera’s capacities before trying 
another. There are many amateurs who have 
owned a dozen or more cameras at once; in fact, 
have had more cameras than pictures. Frequently 
it is the one-camera photographer who gets worth- 
while photographs. 

Walter Lipkau presents a beautiful specimen 
of mountain-photography in his honorable-men- 
tion print, “Sinfonia de la Montafia”. It is truly 
a symphony, with full range of tones, from deepest 
basso in the dark shadows to highest soprano in 
the distant snow-mantled mountain-peak. The 
composition is very fine, with sturdy trees of 
pleasing variety in size and shape forming a dec- 
orative note in the foreground, and the glorious 
peak in the distance, overhung with beautiful 
cloud-masses, of perfect shape and size, which 
afford a wonderful feeling of spaciousness and 
atmosphere. Truly this is pictorial mountain- 
photography at its best. We salute! 

Data: Made in November, on a bright day, at 
4 p.m., with R. B. Auto Graflex 3% x 4% 
and Goerz Dagor lens of 8%4-inch focal length. 
Exposure, one second at F/18, with 3-times filter 
on Eastman Commercial Panchromatic film, de- 
veloped in metol-hydrochinone. The enlarged print 
is from part of the negative, on Mimosa Bromide. 


Advanced Competition 


Tuts month’s Miscellaneous Competition brings 
out a strong trio of prize-winning prints. This 
type of competition is difficult to judge, but the 
present awards are well distributed between 
different classes of subjects. For sheer strength 
of silhouette and dramatic setting, Dr. Frederick 
W. Burcky’s “Sahuara” is remarkable. The bold 
outline of the huge plant against the late-after- 
noon sky offered a rare opportunity for picture- 
making, which Dr. Burcky seized, apparently 
without hesitancy, and with unerring judgment, 
to make it his own for all time. Even though he 
shall never pass that way again, or the huge 
plant be destroyed, he still has this masterpiece 
picture to enjoy. He is to be congratuleted upon 
his success. 

Data: Made in Arizona, with 4 x 5 R. B. Graflex 
and Graf Variable lens of 9%-Il-inch focus. 
Exposure, 1/10-second at F/8, with K-2 filter, on 
Eastman Portrait Panchromatic film, on a sunny 
day at 5 p.m., in January. Development was in a 
tank, with glycin, and the enlargement is on Novo- 
flex Enlarging paper. 

Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.P.S., is once more 
among the prize-winners, capturing second award 
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with his sweet bit of babyhood. It is delicate as 
a wash-drawing, yet full of decisiveness, and Dr. 
Max should be mightily pleased with his ac- 
complishment. We suspect that William, Sr., prizes 
this picture highly, and will prize it more highly 
as the years roll on. 

Data: Made in a studio, with 8 x 10 studio- 
camera and Verito lens of 12-inch focus, at 
F/6.3. Exposure, 1/2-second, under Haldorsen light, 
on Agfa Portrait film, which was developed in 
amidol, and an enlarged print made on Tumagas 
paper. 

The third award goes to J. N. Unwalla, 
F.R.S.A., A.R.P.S., of Bombay, India, for 
his fine still-life composition, “Pillars of Our 
Faith”. The name is well chosen, as will be seen 
by reading the titles of the several volumes. They 
are indeed pillars of the photographic faith, and 
well-supported by appropriate blocks of enviable 
design, rare to our Western eyes. The arrange- 
ment is beyond criticism, both as to variety in 
the height and thickness of the books and their 
placement within the picture. The white-clad 
figures complement them perfectly. It is, indeed, 
a fine conception, worthily carried out. 

Data: Sanderson camera, 642 x 8%, with Dall- 
meyer Stigmatic, Series II, F/6, of 10.7-inch focus. 
Made in December at 9 p.m. by 3000 C.P. electric 
light. Exposure, 40 seconds at F/6, on a plate. 
Developed in Azol and printed on Mimosa B.1 
contact paper, sepia-toned. A diffusion disk was 
used. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Ture beginners today are just about where the 
experts were a few years ago, so far as the actual 
mechanics of photography are concerned. Ever 
since the photo-scientists discovered that exposure 
and development are more or less of a mechanical 
nature, subject to fixed rules, it has become fairly 
simple to make a photograph; but when it comes 
to picture-making, it is different. Some never can 
make pictures; it is not in them to do it. But 
those who see pictorially, if I may so express it, 
can and do, with comparatively limited camera- 
experience, produce pictorial photographs, and 
from such are the prize-winning beginners in this 
competition recruited. 

“Washington University”, by R. L. Saettele, is 
finely placed in the picture, and an exposure well 
calculated to give a realistic rendering was given. 
The brightly lighted building forms a pleasing 
outline against the semi-dark sky, with the four 
towers predominating. It was good judgment to 
include the poplars at the left, which make an 
appropriate balance to the towers. It is an alto- 
gether pleasing picture. 

Data: Made in St. Louis, in February, at 10.30 
p.m., by moonlight and artificial illumination. Ex- 
posure, 8 minutes at F/4.5, on Hammer Ortho 
Extrafast, developed in Pytol. Enlarged on 
P. M. C. No. 2; developed in Amidol. A Linhoff 
9 x 12 cm. camera, with Schneider Xenar lens, 
F/3.5, was used. 

According to E. G. Royer, “Spring” means 
house-cleaning, and this is it, with a vengeance. 
Much as we detest the sand-blast man and his 
abominable sand-storm, we must pay our respects 
to Mr. Royer, who could see a picture there, and 


risked getting his lens pitted with flying sand, in 
order to make it. The pattern of light and dark 
is good, with all the hard, straight lines softened 
or broken into by the cloud of flying sand and 
grit. The arch relieves the primness of the ver- 
ticals, and the figure of the workman forms a 
pleasing outline of dark against the light. It is a 
very successful picture from unpromising material. 

Data: V. P. Kodak; Kodak Anastigmat lens, 
84-millimeter focus; F/6.9; 1/25-second exposure 
on Agfa rollfilm; in April, at 3 p.m, dull light. 
Enlarged on Velour Black Platinum Matte. 
Amidol developer used throughout. 


“The Lightning Flash” (Page 27 


Ir was my good fortune that I was a witness 
to one of the most spectacular electrical displays 
ever to visit the vicinity of Dallas, Tex. It was 
also a great misfortune which found me without 
any Kodak films with which I could take full 
advantage of the opportunity offered me. Such 
a wonderful electrical storm, and me without any 
fresh film with which I could catch some of the 
wonderful streaks of lightning. After having 
rummaged through all of the dresser drawers, I 
finally found a roll that had been opened, but not 
used. On the box read, “Develop before September, 
1929!” Taking the only chance left, I loaded the 
Kodak and proceeded to the front porch. It had 
not yet started to rain. Lightning was streaking 
all over the sky, each flash disclosing and angry 
procession of clouds rolling and pitching directly 
overhead. Every now and then, a terrific streak 
of lightning would dart straight to earth out of 
the center of the heavens. 

Setting the Kodak for a time exposure and with 
the largest stop for the 1-A, which is F/7.9, the 
shutter was opened. Flash after flash came, which 
recorded on the negative the immediate surround- 
ings, such as trees, houses, and streets. Then, sud- 
denly, there came a vivid, blinding flash accom- 
panied by thunder that shook the whole house. 
Immediately everything was in darkness, for the 
lightning hit close to a power line and thus plunged 
the whole city into darkness. It was here that 
Nature herself had paused just a fraction of a 
second, and posed for a green amateur photo- 
grapher, favoring him with the print as shown. 

R. H. Rosrns. 

[We believe that our readers will agree that 
Mr. Robins certainly obtained an unusual picture. 
We have seen many pictures of lightning, but 
this one seems to have been very much out of the 
ordinary. In fact, it has been, and is, in demand 
to such an extent that we wish to state that prints 
may be obtained from Mr. Robins at varying 
prices, depending upon the size and the purpose 
to which the picture is to be put. Those who are 
interested should address Mr. R. H. Robins, 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inec., Majestic Building, 
Dallas, Tex.—Eprror. | 


Maybe There Is a Difference 


Hy: “I admire Henry because he is such a wonderful 
pictorialist.”” 

Poe: ““Yeah—an’ he’s a darn good photographer, 
too!” 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


Processes and More Processes 


One of our good friends who is sincerely inter- 
ested in making creditable pictures writes us that 
he is somewhat at a loss to understand what 
is meant by “processes” in printing or enlarging. 
He states that he is perfectly happy and success- 
ful in his printing and that he obtains the results 
which meet his requirements. However, someone 
hinted to him that salon and prize-winning prints 
were not made so simply and that they had to 
be “worked over” and improved by special proc- 
esses.” Apparently, our friend’s contentment in 
his printing has been rudely jarred. For the benefit 
of this friend and, perhaps, many readers, we 
would advise no change in printing-methods for 
the present. It is true that there are processes 
and that prints are worked over and retouched in 
one way or another to please the individual’s 
taste and fancy. Although in the hands of an 
expert these processes and methods may be used 
to advantage, it must be admitted that, as yet, 
the majority of amateurs—and many professionals 
—will do well to continue making good prints 
without trying to “work them over”. It is not 
necessary to resort to processes and to special 
hand work on prints to make them acceptable at 
exhibitions and salons. It is true that most enlarge- 
ments need to be spotted in order to remove 
small blemishes, such as little white spots or 
slight scratches which may be in the original nega- 
tive. Then, too, it is sometimes advisable to tone 
down a glaring white area in a picture, such as 
a man’s white collar or a reflected light from an 
open window. Such “touching up” is not “a proc- 
ess” nor “a working over” of the print. It is 
merely a workmanlike finishing of the print. The 
spotting of a print or enlargement is just as neces- 
sary as washing out the trays after developing. 

However, when we go into the matter of bro- 
moils, gum, carbon, and other special methods of 
printing, we enter the realm of processes because, 
in most cases, it then becomes a matter of per- 
sonal skill, artistic training, and a definite individ- 
ual form of expression very much like painting. 
To be sure, one may begin with an ordinary good 
black-and-white enlargement; but by the time it is 
“manipulated”, oiled, gummed, and transferred by 
the expert pictorialist, it may or may not appeal 
to the average observer, who is accustomed to 
ordinary enlargements. Generally speaking, vari- 
ous photographic printing processes have origi- 
nated with those who were seeking for what they 
believed was an individual method of expression; 
that is, a method which got away from the so- 
called orthodox forms of printing, which ensured 
excellent prints but did not seem to convey the 
personal reaction or emotion of the pictorialist. 
By means of inking, bleaching, and other steps, 
such a pictorialist could put in or take out a 
clovd, lighten a dark shadow, or increase the 
effect of shadow. In short, he could make the 


print exactly what he believed it should be in 
order to convey to the beholder his own emotions. 
All of which leads us to repeat that these proc- 
esses are of advantage to those who are trained 
to use them intelligently. As for the majority 
of average amateur and professional workers, we 
suggest that they continue with their excellent 
prints as made by the ordinary, if not so artistic, 
methods, which are always acceptable when well 
done. 


Going to the Panama Canal Zone? 


Ir you are planning to visit the Panama Canal 
Zone now, or in the future, we suggest that you 
get in touch with Mr. Allen Petrov, Corozal, 
Canal Zone. This gentleman conducts a still- and 
motion-picture photographic laboratory which is 
equipped with modern apparatus for finishing 
movie and still pictures for amateurs and pro- 
fessionals. Mr. Petrov believes in rendering serv- 
ice; and, to that end, he has informed us that 
readers of Puoro-Era MacGazine who make a 
short or long stay in the Canal Zone are welcome 
to finish their own still or movie pictures in his 
laboratory. Of course, this' offer applies to individ- 
ual work of the visitor and not to quantity photo- 
finishing on a commercial basis. The only charge 
will be that for such chemicals and paper as may 
be used. The whole idea is to give visitors an 
opportunity to do their own photo-finishing in a 
modern laboratory while in the Canal Zone. We 
believe that our readers will make use of Mr. 
Petrov’s courtesy and we recommend his method 
of welcoming visitors. 


Military Duty Again at Fort McKinley 


Accorpinc to advance notices received, the 
Editor expects to be ordered to military duty 
July 20 to August 3, inclusive, at Fort McKinley, 
Portland, Maine. During that period he will 
assume the duties of a Captain, Signal Corps, 
U.S.A., and try to forget that he is an editor of 
a photographic magazine. However, he will be 
given no opportunity to forget photography, as he 
will be charged with the responsibility of pro- 
ducing pictures of the many activities of the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp for the press 
and for the records of the War Department. The 
Editor’s tour of duty last year at Fort McKinley 
was one of the busiest, yet one of the most inter- 
esting, in his military experience. The work of a 
Photographic Officer at a military camp is very 
likely to run the entire gamut, from making a 
leisurely pictorial vista to rushing after “red-hot” 
news pictures in a motor car, speed-boat, or air- 
plane. The Editor asks the co-operation and 
patience of his readers in the matter of corres- 
pondence while he is away from his desk, July 20 
to August 3, inclusive. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, F.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 


New Major Planet Discovered by 
Photography 


So much has been written about the discovery 
of a new imajor planet by the Lowell Observatory 
that there would seem to be little left to say. 
There is one point of interest to photographers, 
however, that has not been mentioned in any of 
the accounts which the writer has yet seen; i.e., 
that the new planet is the first major planet to be 
discovered by means of photography. 

Of the known planets, six have been known 
since ancient times. Uranus, the first major planet 
to be discovered in historic times, was first seen 
by Sir William Herschel in 1781. Neptune, the 
second to be found, was first found by the Ger- 
man astronomer, Galle, of Berlin, in 1846, al- 
though its existence and position had been calcu- 
lated mathematically by Leverrier in France and 
by Adams at Cambridge independently a year 
earlier. Adams had in 1845 presented to the 
Astronomer Royal the results of some calcula- 
tions on the size and position of a planet sufficient 
to account for the irregularities in the orbit of 
Uranus. Leverrier in France began similar calcu- 
lations about the same time. Finally, he sent to 
Dr. Galle in Berlin a letter informing him where 
to look for the new planet, and the latter found 
it on the very first night he looked for it. 

Like Neptune, the new planet was discovered 
mathematically long before it was found with the 
telescope. Dr. Percival Lowell, who established 
the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz., for the 
study of the planets, began more than twenty-five 
years ago to calculate from the eccentricities and 
perturbations of Uranus the size and position of 
a trans-Neptune planet sufficient to explain these 
irregularities in the orbit of Uranus. In _ this, 
Lowell was not alone; at least a dozen astrono- 
mers were as thoroughly convinced as he of the 
existence of one or more planets beyond Neptune. 
Lowell, however, by the middle of 1914, had 
progressed so far with his calculations that he 
was able to locate the position of the supposed 
planet in one of two positions, and to state that 
it is about forty-five times the distance of the 
earth to the sun and should appear as a star of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth magnitude. In 1916, 
Lowell passed to his reward without the slightest 
verification of the correctness of his calculations. 

His successors, Professors Slipher and Lamp- 
land, took up the search. Plate after plate was 
exposed and searched without disclosing the 
elusive planet. Finally, with the introduction of 
larger telescopes and more sensitive plates, there 
was developed one day a plate which showed a 
pin-point speck of light which had never been 
seen before and could not be accounted for. Other 
plates were exposed, and again this unknown was 
picked up. Its motion was not that of a star. 
Finally, after three months of intensive work, a 


sufficient number of reliable plates had been 
obtained to enable an orbit to be calculated. The 
computations of Lowell were looked up and com- 
pared to those obtained from the plates showing 
the new unknown body. Then it became evident 
that this was the planet which Lowell had seen 
mathematically back in 1914. A new planet had 
been added to the solar system—the third to be 
discovered within historic times, the first to be 
discovered by photography. 


Progress in the Technique of Filming 
Surgical Operations 


Turnre is hardly any field in which the teaching 
film can be of greater service than in surgery. 
The operating-room makes a poor classroom. The 
class is able to see only from a distance and 
imperfectly what is going on. In some cases a sys- 
tem of mirrors and projectors has been installed 
to enable the students to cbtain a close-up view, 
but this, while valuable, is only a makeshift. There 
are certain quantitative gains from the use of the 
motion picture that can be secured in no other 
way. During the four years of his instruction, the 
student may never have the opportunity to see a 
particular operation, nor the privilege of observ- 
ing more than a relatively few surgeons and their 
technical methods. With a library of film-records 
of surgical operations, however, one is limited 
only by the extent of the collection. The technique 
of famous surgeons the world over may be studied 
and analysed, and the student can become thor- 
oughly familiar with the technique of every major 
operation. In the operating arena, there is no time 
for lengthy explanations, no time for questions 
and prolonged discussion. Human life may be at 
stake; the student must observe what he can, 
listen to the comments of the surgeon, ask pos- 
sibly a few brief questions, and reserve the major 
points of uncertainty for later discussion. A film- 
record, however, can be stopped at any desired 
point for discussion, and may be repeated as 
many times as necessary to make it exactly clear. 

For obtaining and holding attention and for 
revealing the most minute detail, we have the 
“close-up”—the greatest device ever made for 
holding attention. Next to attention, memory is 
important. Through the medium of the motion- 
picture, this is secured by the “flash-back”, which 
again brings to mind the import of what has been 
demonstrated already and fuses it with what is 
now being done. Lastly, there is the ability to slow 
up any desired portion of an operation by slow- 
motion pictures, so that it may be followed more 
readily. There is also the possibility of speeding 
up motion; but this is not so likely to be of impor- 
tance in filming surgical operations. 

A thoroughly satisfactory technique for the film- 
ing of surgical operations has not yet been worked 
out. There are a number of special difficulties 
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FIGURE 1 Cc. B. NEBLETTE 


The Rothe Apparatus for Medical Kinemato- 


graphy as it appears in the operating arena. 


which as yet are only imperfectly solved. These 
arise from the fact that the field is, in most cases, 
horizontal, which means that the camera must be 
overhead; the actual field to be included is small 
and the detail fine; the demands of aseptics pre- 
vent the camera, lights, and other apparatus, or 
the operator, from being in close proximity to the 
subject; the color of the light reflected from the 
subject is largely red—a color to which even 
panchromatic film is of relatively low sensitivity; 
the contrast in the average subject is great; and, 
lastly, illumination of the subject to avoid deep 
shadows within the incision is quite a problem. 
In order that the camera and light be kept at 
a safe distance, a long-focus lens is essential. This 
reduces the depth of focus, rendering the use of 
a smaller stop necessary, and the increased expo- 
sure demanded by the smaller stop involves a 
higher intensity of illumination, which in turn 
brings on other difficulties. The camera must be 
supported overhead, preferably at an angle of 
about twenty degrees from the vertical, and should 
be so mounted as to be readily adjustable to any 
desired position. No suitable apparatus for this 
purpose has yet been introduced in this country. 
The usual tripod or the mounting of the camera 
on an iron railing of the gallery is only a make- 
shift. The lighting-arrangement must illuminate 
the incision evenly and without strong shadows, 
with such intensity as to give proper exposure at 
the normal taking-speed. A thoroughly satisfac- 


tory method for achieving this very necessary 
requirement remains to be found. 

A number of American hospitals have, in the 
pasi few years, installed equipment for the experi- 
mental production of surgical films. In most cases, 
this equipment consists of cameras and other appa- 
ratus designed originally for other purposes, 
adapted to the requirements of surgical filming so 
far as possible, with a few minor changes. 
Apparently only in Germany has a complete appa- 
ratus designed especially for the filming of surgi- 
cal operations been placed upon the market. 

The leader in this field was Dr. von Rothe, 
Chief Surgeon of the Municipal Hospital in 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, whose apparatus has been 
introduced by the Askania-Werke of Berlin- 
Friedenau. In this apparatus (Figure 1) the 
camera is contained in a spherical metal case 
which hangs down in a tube from the ceiling, thus 
catching the operating-field from above in approx- 
imately the same manner as the eye of the sur- 
geon. By means of motors fixed outside the room, 
the camera can be raised, or lowered, or turned 
in any desired direction. A telescope connected 
with the apparatus enables the operator to deter- 
mine the area within the field of the camera and 
focus sharply with the least possible delay. The 
film itself is moved by an electric motor placed 
above the ceiling of the operating-room and set in 
motion, or disconnected, with a foot contact. The 


FIGURE 1A Cc. B. NEBLETTE 


The Rothe Apparatus for Medical Kinemato- 
graphy as it appears from above the ceiling of the 
operating arena. Shows film magazines, motors 
and arrangement for illuminating subject. 
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film magazine will take up to 600 meters of film, 
which is sufficient to make a complete record of 
almost any operation. Controls conveniently placed 
on a table to one side allow the speed of the 
camera to be varied to suit the requirements of 
different classes of operations. The light-source 
is also placed in the ceiling, where it is out of the 
way of the operator and provides an even, shadow- 
less lighting which will penetrate the cavity and 
reveal the minute detail within. 

By means of Dr. A. von Rothe’s invention, a 
difficult field for medical research has been popu- 
larised and opened for clinical observation. The 
technique and method of the surgeon can now be 
fixed and treasured for the benefit of the student. 
Various methods can be compared in the lecture 
halls and at congresses. Risk of misunderstanding 
is banished and difficulties of language are over- 
come. An easy exchange of precise surgical science 
has been made feasible—the new step to the inter- 
nationality of science has thus been taken. 

With the aid of the Prussian minister of culture, 
the inventor has founded an institute of his own 
in the Berlin Charité, and since the beginning of 
1922 has made instructive films, in co-operation 
with university professors, for promoting the 
technique of film instruction and organizing a 
medical film archive. 

From the release offices of this organisation, 
which has the sole right of copying and selling 
the photographs of this institute, the results of 
these researches—pictures made by the greatest 
authorities of the entire field of medicine—have 
been placed at the disposal of the scientific world. 
Several hundred subjects from the archives of the 
Medical Cinematographic Institute for Teaching 
and Investigation have been classified into the 
following divisions: surgery; anatomy; ophthal- 
mology; bacteriology; experimental biology; gyn- 
ecology; laryngology; rhinology and otology; skin 
and sexual diseases; pediatrics; microscopy; neu- 
rology; parasitology; pharmacology; physiology; 
physiology of movements; psychiatry; psychology; 
veterinary medicine; denial surgery; internal 
medicine; orthopedics; general subjects. 

In Figure 2 is shown the apparatus built by the 


FIGURE 2 Cc. B. NEBLETTE 


Drawing of the Klapp Apparatus for Medical 
Cinematography using the Busch Camera. 


firm of Emil Busch of Rathenow to the design of 
Professor Klapp of the University of Marburg. 
This has many similarities to the Rothe apparatus. 
In both, the camera is overhead, but in this case 
it is carried on a perpendicular support fixed to 
an overhead bridge. The camera is balanced by 
weights so that it can be easily moved up and 
down, and provision is made for inclining it to 
one side when required. A point of difference in 
this and the apparatus of Dr. Rothe is that in the 
latter a specially designed camera is employed, 
whereas in this case the equipment is designed for 
use with any type of professional motion-picture 
camera which is equipped with electric drive. At 
one end there are six projectors, with powerful 
incandescent lamps. These illuminate horizontally 
six oblique mirrors, which project the light down- 
ward on the operating-table. The heat produced 
by the light from the lamps is reduced by the use 
of heat-absorbing glasses. At one side is a switch- 
board for controlling the lights and for starting 
or stopping the electric motor which operates the 
camera. 

The firm of Emil Busch have developed a proc- 
ess of two-color photography especially suitable 
to filming surgical operations in color and which 
has been used for nearly two years at the Medi- 
cal Schools of the Universities of Berlin and 
Marburg. The fidelity of the color-reproduction 
is not so good as with a three-color process, but 
is adequate for most purposes and is technically 
much simpler. In this country, some use has been 
made of the 16-millimeter Kodacolor process; 
but, on the whole, little has been done with color 
work in this country, most workers here being 
apparently willing to wait until a practicable 
color-process is perfected. 


Motion-Pictures to Help 1930 Golfer 
Improve His Game 


“Witt 1930 help my game?” That is a question 
which many a golfer is asking himself today, and 
he is hoping that somehow or some way a miracle 
will happen which in some mysterious fashion will 
cut his score this year. 

For some time the use of 16-millimeter motion- 
pictures to help the golfer improve his game has 
been advocated and quite a number of golfers 
have been benefited; but 1930 will undoubtedly see 
such pictures come into substantia] use. 

In an article in Golfdom, George Sargent, well- 
known golf “pro” of Columbus, Ohio, comments 
on the practicality of Filmo motion-picture cam- 
eras and projectors in his work, and also goes on 
record for teaching golf via movies. 

“It is my firm belief,’ he says, “that photo- 
graphic aid in golf-instruction has opened a new 
era of speedy and sound development of the 
pupil’s game. Any golfer can have pictures made 
of himself—or herself—in action and have a pro- 
fessional analyse them. This service as a diagnos- 
tician will rank as an important factor in the 
development of the player’s game. An instruction 
film is the most direct and forcible method of 
developing a lasting and proper ‘muscle memory’ 
in the pupil’s mind.” 

In the June issue of Golfdom will appear an 
article by C. A. Ziebarth, secretary of the Bell & 
Howell Company, on how movies can help the 
average golf club increase its receipts. 
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THE PICTORIAL EDUCATOR 


Edited by 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


Announcement 


As an experiment, this department inaugurates 
a new policy—that of devoting all the space to 
motion-pictures. This is being done with the full 
realisation that still pictures in various forms are 
fully as important in education as are motion- 
pictures. But within the last few years, pictorial 
education has expanded at a rate which exceeded 
even the fondest hopes of the hopeful, and with 
such rapid growth it has become impossible for 
any person to cover with authority the entire 
field. Consequently, this department is under the 
necessity of definitely limiting the subject. It is 
believed, therefore, that by concentrating attention 
on the motion-picture branch of pictorial educa- 
tion this department will be of greater service to 
the reader. 

As a primary duty, the editor of this depart- 
ment should explain that he regards all films— 
whether they be strictly educational or purely 
entertainment—as potent forces in changing the 
thoughts, habits, and characters of human beings. 
Any environment influence which changes people 
-either for the better or the worse—must be 
reckoned with as an educative factor. The highest 
type of education does nothing more than bring 
about positive and permanent changes in what 
people think and do. 

Someone has asserted that an individual learns 
more during the first six years of life than in all 
the rest of his remaining years put together. 
What truth is contained in the claim may depend 
partly on the individual it is applied to; but it 
does call attention to the great changes that take 
place in early life. At six, most children have 
never gone to school. From the adult standpoint, 
they have done no “work” at all. What to us 
seems a permanent holiday has been a rigid train- 
ing course. Then the indelible impressions of life 
are stamped upon a mind that makes fundamental 
adaptations to its environment through contact 
with things and imitation of personalities. 

Up to the age of twelve, most children think 
and act in imitation of the people they most 
admire. Next to flesh-and-blood persons, char- 
acters on the screen appear most lifelike to 
children. Because the young child is not able to 
judge for himself what is acceptable in human 
conduct, there is a grave danger in indiscriminate 
movie attendance that he will get a false idea of 
human values. The outstanding better pictures, 
such as “Disraeli” and “Bulldog Drummond”, 
are beyond the child’s intellectual grasp, so that 
he cannot admire or seek to imitate the high 
moral attributes of their characters. On the other 
hand, the poorest pictures, that give an untrue 
picture of life, unfortunately are too easy for the 
child to understand. 

Yet it is undeniable that movies satisfy a real 
emotional need of children; and, even if parents 
ignore the films, children will not—at least for 
any great length of time. To the parent, therefore, 


falls the grave responsibility of guiding the young 
to an appreciation of the best films for children. 

This department hopes to share the burden of 
selecting the best current theatrical and educa- 
tional films for the different members of the 
family. The recommendations will not be given 
solely on the opinion of this writer, but will be 
based on the judgment of a national preview 
committee. What this plan may lose from the 
standpoint of smartness and individuality it hopes 
to gain in helpfulness and dependability. 

It is apparent that there are certain advantages 
in having groups of people recommend films to 
other groups of people. If the methods are less 
flattering to one reviewer, they are also likely to 
be less disappointing to those in search of un- 
biased opinions on what is best in piccures. 


The Fiim Code of Ethics 


Morion-Pictures as an art and educational force 
have unbounded opportunities either for public 
betterment or degradation, and any person who 
realises their tremendous influence should be inter- 
ested in any effort to improve films from the 
ethical standpoint. For this reason, I shall quote 
in full the code recently made public by Will H. 
Hays in behalf of the film industry: 


Tue Cope 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. No picture shall be produced which will lower 
the moral standards of those who see it. Hence 
the sympathy of the audience should never be 
thrown to the side of crime, wrongdoing, evil, or 
sin. 

2. Correct standards of life, subject only to the 
requirements of drama and entertainment, shall 
be presented. 

3. Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, 
nor shall sympathy be created for its violation. 


PARTICULAR APPLICATIONS 


I—Crimes Acainst tHE Law. These shall never 
be presented in such a way as to throw sym- 
pathy with the crime as against law and 
justice or to inspire others with a desire for 
imitation. 

1. Murder. 

a. The technique of murder must be pre- 
sented in a way that will not inspire 
imitation. 

b. Brutal killings are not to be presented 
in detail. 

c. Revenge in modern times shall not be 
justified. 

2. Methods of Crime should not be explicitly 
presented: 

a. Theft, robbery, safe-cracking and dyna- 
miting of trains, mines, buildings, etc., 
should not be detailed in methods. 
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. Arson must be subject to the same safe- 
guards. 

c. The use of firearms should be restricted 
to essentials. 

d. Methods of smuggling should not be 
presented. 

. Illegal drug trafic must never be pre- 
sented. 

. The use of liquor in American life, when 
not required by the plot or for proper 
characterisations, will not be shown. 

II.—Sex. The sanctity of the institution of mar- 
riage and the home shall be upheld. Pictures 
shall not imply that low forms of sex relation- 
ship are the accepted or common thing. 

1. Adultery, sometimes necessary plot mate- 
rial, must not be explicitly treated, or 
justified, or presented attractively. 

. Scenes of Passion. 

a. They should not be introduced when not 
essential to the plot. 

b. Excessive and lustful kissing, lustful 
embraces, suggestive postures and ges- 
tures, are not to be shown. 

. In general, passion should be so treated 
that these scenes do not stimulate the 
lower and baser elements. 

. Seduction or Rape. 

a. They should never be more than sug- 
gested, and only when essential to the 
plot, and even then never shown by 
explicit method. 

b. They are never the proper subject for 
comedy. 

. Sex perversion or any inference of it is 
forbidden. 

. White slavery shall not be treated. 

. Miscegenation (sex relationships between 
white and black races) is forbidden. 

. Sex hygiene and venereal diseases are not 
subject for motion-pictures. 

. Scenes of childbirth, in fact or in sil- 
houette, are never to be presented. 

9. Children’s sex organs are never to be ex- 
posed. 

I1].—Vuvuteariry. The treatment of low, dis- 
gusting, unpleasant, though not necessarily 
evil, subjects should be subject always to the 
dictates of good taste and a regard for the 
sensibilities of the audience. 


1V.—Osscenity. Obscenity in word, gesture, ref- 
erence, song, joke, or by suggestion (even 
when likely to be understood only by part of 
the audience) is forbidden. 

V.—Proranity. Pointed profanity (this includes 
the words God, Lord, Jesus, Christ—unless 
used reverently—Hell, S.O.B., damn, Gawd), 
or every other profane or vulgar expression, 
however used, is forbidden. 

VI.— Costume. 

1. Complete nudity is never permitted. This 
includes nudity in fact or in silhouette, or 
any lecherous or licentious notice thereof 
by other characters in the picture. 

. Undressing scenes should be avoided, and 
never used save where essential to the plot. 

. Indecent or undue exposure is forbidden. 

. Dancing costumes intended to permit un- 
due exposure or indecent movements in the 
dance are forbidden. 


VIIL—Dances. 

1. Dances suggesting or representing sexual 
actions or indecent passion are forbidden. 

2. Dances which emphasise indecent move- 
ments are to be regarded as obscene. 

VIII.—Retici0n. 

1. No film or episode may throw ridicule on 
any religious faith. 

2. Ministers of religion in their character as 
ministers of religion should not be used as 
comic characters or as villains. 

3. Ceremonies of any definite religion should 
be carefully and respectfully handled. 
IX.—Locations. The treatment of bedrooms must 

be governed by good taste and delicacy. 

X.—NaTIONAL FEELINGs. 

1. The use of the Flag shall be consistently 
respectful. 

2. The history, institutions, prominent people, 
and citizenry of other nations shall be 
represented fairly 

XI.—Trrters. Salacious, indecent, or obscene titles 
shall not be used. 

XII.—Rerettent Svussects. The following sub- 
jects must be treated within the careful limits 
of good taste: 

1. Actual hangings or electrocutions as legal 
punishments for crime. 

. Third Degree methods. 
. Brutality and possible gruesomeness. 

. Branding of people or animals. 

- Apparent cruelty to children or animals. 

j. The sale of women, or a woman selling her 
virtue. 

7. Surgical operations. 


Our general criticism of the Code is that many 
of its principles are too general to render them 
effective. But under its provisions, any exhibitor 
of films can refuse to show to his patrons any film 
that openly violates any articles of the Code. For 
whether the producers realise it or not, they are 
bound to obey them as much as if they were part 
of the State laws. We advise every wide-awake 
citizen to keep this Code of Ethics on file. When- 
ever you find anything in pictures that is a breach 
of the agreement, notify your theater manager in 
order that if advisable he may take action against 
the guilty producer. This is one positive way that 
the quality of pictures may be improved. 


Sounp Features ror tue First or 1930 

Disrartr (Warner) [Highly recommended for 
adults]. Made in 1929, but gaining momentum 
ever since. Mr. Arliss’s characterisation should 
live, and the Vitaphone has recorded it. 

Direction: Alfred E. Green. 

Photography: Lee Garmes. 

Cast: George Arliss, Joan Bennett, Florence 
Arliss, David Torrence, Doris Lloyd, Anthony 
Bushell, and others. 

Tue Vacasonn Kine (Paramount) [.4 family 
picture|. Beautiful technicolor version of the 
opera by Post, Hooker, and Friml. The romantic 
story of Francois Villon, poetic beggar of France 
who lived during the fifteenth century. 

Direction: Ludwig Berger. 

Photography: Henry Gerrard. 

Cast: Dennis King, Jeanette MacDonald, O. P. 
Heggie, Lillian Roth, Warner Oland, and 
others. 
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Seven Days’ Leave (Paramount) [Harmless 
for children, but beyond them]. Clever adaptation 
of the play by J. M. Barrie, “The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals”. 

Director: Richard Wallace. 

Photography: Charles Lang. 

Cast: Gary Cooper, Beryl Mercer, Daisy Bel- 
more, Nora Cecil, and others. 

Anna Curistie (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) [Not 
suitable for children]. Greta Garbo, after master- 
ing English, gives a striking portrayal of Eugene 
O’Neil’s heroine. 

Direction: Clarence Brown. 

Photography: William Daniels. 

Cast: Greta Garbo, Charles Bickford, George F. 
Marion, Marie Dressler, James T. Mack, Lee 
Phelps. 

Sucn Men Are Dancerovus. (Fox) [For adults 
and adolescents|. Elinor Glyn’s story of a man 
who loses the love of his wife, then supposedly 
perishes, only to reappear in disguise to win her 
love. 

Direction: Kenneth Hawks. 

Photography: George Eastman and L. S. O’Con- 

nell. 

Cast: Warner Baxter, Catherine Dale Owen, 
Albert Conti, and others. 

Sone or My Heart (Fox) [Adults and adoles- 
cents|. John McCormack thrills his audience with 
charming Irish lyrics. Many picturesque scenes 
were filmed in Ireland. 

Direction: Frank Borzage. 

Photography: Chester Lyons and Al Brick. 

Cast: Alice Joyce, John Garrick, J. M. Kerri- 
gan, and Maureen O’Sullivan. 

Men Wirnovr Women (Fox) [Adults]. There 
is no love story in this picture, an unforgettable 
tale of the sea in which the characters spend 
some dramatic moments in a submarine. 

Direction: John Ford. 

Photography: Joseph August. 

Cast: Kenneth McKenna, Frank Albertson, 
Paul Page, Farrel McDonald, and others. 
Tue Ligut or THe Western Stars (Paramount) 
[Adults and adolescents|. Entertaining Western 

story from the pen of Zane Grey. 
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“BLUEBIRD’S AND BLACKBIRD’S’” NUMBER 
KING OF JAZZ 


DENNIS KING AND JEANETTE MACDONALD 
THE VAGABOND KING 


Direction: Otto Brower. 

Photography: Charles Lang. 

Cast: Richard Arlen, Mary Brian, Fred Kohler, 
Guy Oliver, and others. 


Tue Rocve Sone (M. G. M.) [Adults and 
adolescents|. From the operetta “Gypsy Love”. 
The plot isn’t much, but the robust voice of Law- 
rence Tibbett is well recorded. 

Direction: Lionel Barrymore. 

Photography: Percy Hilburn. 

Others in cast: Catherine Dale Owen, Nance 

O’Neil, Stan Laurel, Oliver Hardy. 


Tue Green Goppess (Warner) [For adults]. 
George Arliss, as an Indian rajah, makes things 
lively for an airplane party who crash in his 
province. From the play by William Archer. 


Direction: Alfred E. Green. 

Photography: James Van Trees. 

Cast: H. B. Warner, Alice Joyce, Ralph Forbes, 

and others. 

Bishop Murper Case (M. G. M.) [Too exciting 
for children]. Basil Rathbone, the English actor, 
as Philo Vance in the stirring detective tale by 
S. S. Van Dine. 

Direction: Nick Grinde and David Burton. 

Photography: Roy Overbaugh. 

Cast: Leila Hyams, Alec B. Francis, George F 

Marion. 

Roapuovuse Niguts (Paramount) [For adults}. 
Another proof that you can’t judge a film by its 
title. A newspaper man in search of copy gets 
more excitement than he expected. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


The early summer seems the time of birth: 
calves and diminutive lambs are appearing all 
around us on the hillsides; and it is also the time to 
look for fresh literary activities. Whether this defi- 
nition quite fits The Progress Photographic Review 
is doubtful; but it is certainly a useful and alive 
little paper. We weleome it as heartily as we do 
the plum and apple blossom, for it shows a stirring 
of activity which promises fruit in the future—the 
fruit in this case being a livelier and more busi- 
nesslike interest in photography. 

In the foreword, the editor writes: “It is evi- 
dent that the camera is not only holding its own 
but gaining ground in many ways”, which is an 
optimistic view, though one we are not quite con- 
fident of sharing. What cheered us about it was 
that is has an eye to business. We are promised 
a series of articles dealing with photography as 
a career, and it encourages amateurs into this 
charmed circle of those who can make the camera 
pay. With this golden bait, it should be successful ; 
for are we not all at present doing our best to 
make something pay? 

There is an article in the first number on “Com- 
petition Photography”, illustrated with a recent 
prize-winning print which is intended to show 
prospective competitors what kind of photograph 
can be successful. We thought this a rather clever 
idea, for, looking at the prize-winning “Happy 
Kiddy” snapshot, we felt sure the veriest beginner 
would be encouraged to compete, as he would 
naturally say to himself, “If I can’t do better than 
that, I'll scrap my camera!” 

There is an excellent article, too, on a subject 
that always appeals to us; namely, photography 
for advertising purposes. This one in The Progress 
Photographic Review is called “The Amateur and 
the Advertiser”. It is always a matter of regret 
to us that here in England this interesting and 
most lucrative branch of our craft is only creep- 
ing along. At present, its examples are not attrac- 
tive, being stiff, formal, self-conscious and, what 
is worst of all in this class of work, unconvincing, 
with none of the charm and abandon of a draw- 
ing. It is easy to talk, and we well know how 
difficult it is to accomplish really good com- 
mercial photography; but it seems that until photo- 
graphers with better taste and more pictorial 
ability devote themselves to the task, advertise- 
ment photography will not go ahead. 

Advertisers are always preaching that ideas are 
needed. Naturally they are; but the translation 
of ideas into effective pictures seems to us much 
more important. We have had plenty of ideas 
and schemes described to us by keen amateurs 
who hoped to carry off some of these golden 
prizes, and we have been infected by their optimis- 
tic enthusiasm—at least one of us has! We can 
remember one earnest young woman telling us of 
an idea that certainly sounded original and arrest- 
ing. It was to advertise a certain jelly, and she 


described her design: a child in cloak and hood 
was to represent Red Ridinghood, and a big 
Alsatian dog, the wolf. The child was to be hold- 
ing a jar of jelly half out of the basket, while 
underneath was written, “You shan’t have my 
jelly !” 

When the finished print was brought to us for 
our candid opinion, we viewed with dismay an 
underexposed snap of a conscious little girl look- 
ing straight at the camera and holding what 
looked like a letter in her hand, while an obviously 
bored dog stared in another direction, plainly 
demonstrating his wish to be disassociated from 
the whole silly proceeding. Needless to say our 
expressed opinion was not absolutely candid, 
though we did advise not sending the print to 
the jelly proprietors. 

One paragraph in this same article struck us 
as giving such shrewd and excellent advice that 
it is worth quoting: “Some of the most successful 
advertisements come . - by inspiration—just 
brain waves that flash into the mind of someone 
who has previously thought along the lines that 
the inspiration comes.” We are always hoping to 
see the arrival of some brilliant exponent of photo- 
graphic advertisement work—someone with a good 
technical training, who is naturally pictorially 
minded and facile at placing his subjects on the 
paper. In fact, several of our well-known photo- 
graphers could fill the réle. They could be the 
Arthur Wattses or the Batemans of photography 
who have won reputations for themselves in other 
fields of draughtsmanship, and whose work is 
recognised in their clever advertisement drawing. 
It seems to us it is equipment and talent that is 
needed for this work more than ideas. They wiil 
soon come, or can be borrowed or stolen! 

Our big premier Art Exhibition is just open, 
and when we have been to town we hope to give 
our readers our impressions—not long-windedly, 
so they need not be afraid! Lately we have been 
meeting some of the exhibitors and have been 
interested to hear how the camera, so despised by 
many of them, is used to help in their work. The 
wife of one told us how she blessed photography. 
It has released her, she said, from many a long, 
weary hour of posing for her husband. Now he 
makes snapshots of the poses, and can get a good 
deal of preliminary work done without his model. 
In fact, we have heard that some painters’ photo- 
graphic equipment is very complete and much 
used ! 

The Chairman of the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England is appealing to photo- 
graphers to help in the crusade the society has 
undertaken to fight against the spoilation of the 
countryside. He asks for photographs showing 
atrocities, or places where atrocities are threatened, 
and better still, views of the place as it was and 
after it is spoilt. When these are good, they are 
(Continued on page 57) 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 


New Aérial Camera for Amateur Use 


Tue rapid growth in popularity of the light 
airplane and the formation of light airplane clubs 
all over the country is a recent sign of the times. 
The world—and his wife—is taking to flying as 
naturally as it took to motoring, and with even 
more pleasure and enjoyment, quite apart from 
the increased facilities for traveling further and 
to parts of the globe which are not accessible by 
car. This enjoyment is due largely to the wonder- 
ful and unique view obtainable from the air and 
to the ever-changing scene. 

Nowadays no-one would think of starting on a 
holiday without a camera; records of every journey 
by air are even more worth while, and photo- 
graphs provide a means of recalling the scenes to 
memory—scenes which often have an_ intrinsic 
value from a pictorial point of view, apart from 
their value as a holiday record. 

The ordinary hand camera is not suited for use 
from an airplane, because of its lack of rigidity, 
the necessity for holding and operating the camera 
in restricted quarters, and the. need for accurate 
infinity focusing with a large-aperture lens. 

The Williamson “Pistol” has been produced to 
meet these special requirements by a firm which 
has been engaged solely on the manufacture of 
aircraft cameras for the past fifteen years and 
has therefore an unrivaled position in this branch 
of the industry. 

The selection of a comparatively small picture- 
Size, viz. 2%, x 3% inches, has a great deal to 
recommend it and was decided on mainly for the 
following reasons: 


(a) Low cost of films and plates. 

(b) It rendered possible a small and light 
camera with a relatively long-focus lens. 
(c) The popularity of this size with ground 
photographers means that films and plates 
of any make can be obtained from any 
dealers with either orthochromatic or 

panchromatic emulsion. 

The attention paid by film-manufacturers 
to this size means that the very highest 
quality emulsion is available, rendering it 
possible to obtain negatives capable of 
many degrees of enlargement. 


The body of the camera, with the grip, is con- 
structed throughout of aluminum, with nickel- 
plated trigger, highly finished, and treated gen- 
erally with a hard, durable enamel. The standard 
lens supplied is an anastigmat of 5-inch focus 
with an aperture of F/4.5, sufficiently large to 
enable fully exposed photographs to be obtained 
at the maximum speed of the shutter, viz. 1/100 
of a second either with or without a light-filter. 

The shutter, a sector type, is a high-grade ever- 
set pattern fitted between the lens-combination 
and adjustable for speed and aperture. A focus- 


ing-mount and scale is supplied, so that the 
camera can be used on the ground. 

The back of the camera is fitted with runners 
and a clip fastening to take plateholders, filmpack 
adapter, rollfilm-holder, or focusing-screen with 
hood. The plateholders and filmpack adapter are 
in “the same register”; ie., no alteration is 
required for infinity focusing of the lens. Using a 
rollfilm-holder, however, necessitates a different 
lens-setting, which can be marked on the lens- 
focusing ring. A brilliant view-finder is fitted 
in a rigid tunnel on the top of the camera. 

C. B. Nesierte, F.R.P.S. 


The New B. & H. Photometer 


Tue B. & H. Photometer, said by its manufac- 
turers, the Bell & Howell Company, to “mark 
the greatest forward advance in exposure-meters 
yet witnessed in the whole era of photography”, 
was announced for distribution May 1. 

Movie-makers everywhere will be interested in 
this instrument and its promised elimination of 
guesswork in determining exposures. Although 
experience sometimes develops a certain ability 
to guess the correct diaphragm-setting, most 
amateurs are in despair when it comes to deter- 
mining exposure by this “hit and miss” method. 
This new compact, Bell & Howell pocket expos- 
ure-meter, it is claimed, will make possible 
instantaneous readings of almost infallible accu- 
racy. The operator is promised that he can now 
be sure of correct exposure on every shot. 

The B. & H. Photometer, it is said, is so 
sensitive that a person’s face, for example, can 
be exposed for the particular effect desired, Dark 
areas and shadows can be exposed specifically— 
an unprecedented achievement. 

This photometer, a product of the new Bell & 
Howell Engineering Development Division, is 
said to be of an entirely new type. It is based 
upon a simple laboratory method of light-inten- 
sity measurement. The light-intensity, or bright- 
ness, of a small surface, in the instrument, fur- 
nished by the incandescent filament of a small 
electric light bulb, is made to match the bright- 
ness of the surface or subject to be measured. 
The brightness of the filament is varied or con- 
trolled by the simple operation of turning a dial. 
The direct comparison of the brightness of the 
filament with the brightness of the subject, as 
viewed through the eyepiece of the photometer, 
permits a quick and direct reading, taken from 
the dial, of the lense diaphragm-opening, to be 
used for the subject being photographed. 

This new method is claimed to be unique in 
that it permits finding the exposure while actu- 
ally seeing the subject. This makes it possible to 
determine the exposure required to register 
shadow or dark details, or highlight or light-area 
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details, or to strike an average exposure between 
the two extremes, whatever the operator desires 
for the subject at hand. Accurate exposure read- 
ings are given for any type of subject, outdoor or 
indoor, and under any possible photographic light, 
natural or artificial The B. & H. Photometer 
thus, it appears, leaves nothing to guesswork 
and admits no chance for erroneous judgment. 

A simple initial adjustment corrects the instru- 
ment to the operator’s own vision and to the 
strength of a small flashlight battery which sup- 
plies current to the bulb’s filament. Exposure 
readings are combined in the one instrument 
for either the Filmo 70 or the Filmo 75 cameras, 
and will later, according to the manufacturers, 
be made available for use with all types of movie 
or still cameras. A full range of exposure read- 
ings are provided, from F/1 to F/32. 

The following from the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany’s instruction as to how to operate the photo- 
meter will furnish an idea of the instrument at 
work: 

“The Photometer is highly selective. It is often 
advisable to take two readings, one on the darker 
areas of the subject and ene on the lighter part 
of the subject. Thus one can expose accurately 
for the shadows and dark objects, or for the 
highlights, sunlit areas, and light-colored objects 
~—-whichever wil! give the desired effect. Or one 
can select an exposure which will strike a happy 
medium between the two. 

“If the dark-and-light areas are about equal, 
use a stop midway between the two extreme read- 
ings. If dark areas predominate, favor them in 
selecting the intermediate stop; if light-areas pre- 
dominate, favor them. 

“In taking close-ups of people, you will usually 
want to expose for the face and disregard the 
exposure requirements of the surroundings.” 

The photometer not only affords accurate expos- 
ure readings for a camera operated at the normal 
speed of 16 exposures per second, but also gives 
the correct stop setting for Filmo camera speeds 
slower or faster than normai—8, 12, 24, 32, 48, and 
64 frames per second. 

The B. & H. photometer weighs only 5% ounces. 
It is 454 inches loug and 1% inches in diameter. 


New Filmo All-Metal Tripod 


Tue new Filmo All-Melal Tripod, which was 
announced for May 1, was developed to meet 
every requirement of the personal movie-maker. 
Telephoto as well as short shots can be made 
without risk of jerkiness on the film and the con- 
sequent lessening of the efiectiveness of the pro- 
jected pictures. The new tripod is a Bell & Howell 
designed instrument, a product of this company’s 
new engineering laboratories. It has a standard 
tripod socket and hence can be used with any 
camera. 

The construction of this tripod is a_ radical 
departure from that of the usual light portable 
tripod for the amateur or semiprofessional. It is 
remarkable for its rigidity, and for its light weight 
and compactness, as well as for its unusually 
versatile performance and its convenience in use. 

It is provided with adjustable extension legs, 
with simple means of locking into position. Its 
swivel-head provides for every desired angle and 


camera movement. This head is an integral part 
of the legs and is dust-proof. 

An automatic tilting counterbalance is a dis- 
tinctive feature of this tripod. The counterbalance 
prevents the camera from pulling forward and 
tipping the tripod over. It also makes for smoother 
tilting, since it relieves the operator of much of 
the camera’s weight. The counterbalance spring in 
the center of the tilting-spindle is of the correct 
strength to provide balance for the Filmo 70 
camera at any angle, and is also very helpful 
when using a lighter or heavier instrument, either 
motion-picture or still camera. 

The tripod “pams” with ease and extreme even- 
ness. A constant and even application of balanced 
friction prevents jerkiness on one hand and too 
great freedom on the other. The result is an 
extraordinarily smooth “pam” which is greatly 
enjoyed on the screen. It is this unique principal 
of applying balanced friction that has hitherto 
been so difficult to work out. 


New Pencils for Coloring Prints 


Now, just when the outdoor photographic sea- 
son and vacations are starting, Eberhard Faber 
brings out the timely Photographic Coloring Kit 
No. 7021. In it are colored Mongol indelible 


NEW PENCIL COLORING SET 


pencils, a camel’s-hair brush, thumb tacks, mixing 
pan, eraser, etc., and an informative folder giv- 
ing full instructions for coloring photographs 
successfully and easily. This folder, entitled “The 
New Way to Color Photographs” is available to 
all who will ask for it at their dealers. 

The dozen different colored Mongol indelible 
pencils packed in an easel-type box—known as 
Assortment No. 741—is in big demand by photo- 
graphers, amateur and professional, for home, 
studio, and vacation-use. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 


Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Tue ending of the May competitions indicated 
that twelve camera clubs were very much inter- 
ested in the outcome of the 1929-30 PHoro-Era 
Trorny Cur Race. The scores by no means show 
the extent of this interest. On several occasions 
the club with the largest number of entries failed 
to make as good a showing as another with per- 
haps only three or four entries. Of course, the 
greater the number of members of a club who 
enter pictures, the greater the chance of a score. 
Yet sometimes the club with but one entry 
would win a prize award and thus obtain more 
points than a club whose members won several 
Honorable Mentions. 

The First Prize in the Advanced Competition 
devoted to Commercial Illustrations was won by 
Howard G. Dine, not a club ‘member; the Second 
Prize by M. Gurrie, and the Third Prize by 
Leonard Purin, both members of the Fort Dear- 
born Camera Club of Chicago. In the Beginners’ 
Competition, the First Prize was won by L. P. 
Gravel, not a club member, and the Second Prize 
by Mrs. J. Petrocelli of the Brooklyn Institute. 
With regard to Honorable Mentions, the Photo- 
graphic Club of Baltimore received six; the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club, five; Brooklyn Institute, 
three; Cleveland Photographic Society, three; 
Chicago Camera Club, Photographic Society of 
Philadelphia, and Syracuse Camera Club one each. 

As this year’s Tropuy Cup Race draws to an 
end, we wish to express our appreciation of the 
splendid support and encouragement we have 
received from so many well-known pictorial photo- 
graphers as well from many who have recently 
become interested in our Beginners’ Competitions. 
As we have pointed out on several occasions, the 
Tropuy Cup Race was originated to help camera 
club members keep up their interest in photo- 
graphy and to help build up a strong camera club 
loyalty. From letters which we have received we 
are led to feel that our effort has been successful 
and that many have found real pleasure and 
satisfaction in sending prints to our competitions. 
Those who have taken the greatest interest have 
shown themselves to be more interested in the 
love of the game than in any rewards obtainable. 

According to our records, the standing of the 
clubs, as of June 7, 1930, is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club............. 444, 
Photographic Club of Baltimore........ 28% 
Cleveland Photographic Society......... 22 
Episeopal Academy Camera Club...... a 
Chicago Camera Club................... 4, 
Syracuse Camera Club.................. 4 
Schenectady Camera Club............... 3% 
Camera Pictorialists of Columbus........ 3 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia..... 3 
Toronto Camera Club................... 


Lansing Camera Club................... % 


The Milwaukee Convention of the 
A. A. 


Tus year the national convention of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America will be distinc- 
tive. In celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organisation, a number of unusual features 
have been arranged for. One of the most inter- 
esting will be the special message sent to the 
convention by President Herbert Hoover and 
Canadian Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, 
commenting upon the marvelous progress made by 
the Association in the fifty years of its life. 
D. D. Spellman of Detroit, first vice-president, 
representing the- portrait photographers, and 
Wallace E. Dobbs of Flint, Mich., chairman of 
the commercial division, are working out splendid 
programs for the portrait and commercial meet- 
ings. The programs are so planned that members 
may hear the addresses which will do them the 
most good in their special lines and they may also 
attend the social functions. 

On its fiftieth anniversary the Association has 
invited non-member photographers to attend the 
convention. This is part of the plan for broad 
hospitality on this occasion. Regional associations 
are aiding to make the national convention a 
remarkable success. The organisations which have 
voted to hold no regional conventions this year, so 
that members may attend the national convention, 
are the Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Association, Min- 
nesota Association, Missouri Valley Association, 
and the Wisconsin Association. 

Committees are working hard to make the 
exhibition of portrait and commercial photographs 
the largest and finest in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Manufacturers and stock houses have 
taken all available space for their exhibits, showing 
recent progress and the most modern equipment 
and methods in photography. 

One of the unique exhibits will be the photo- 
graphs of mothers and children who win prizes in 
the $20,000 contest. Another exceedingly interest- 
ing exhibit will be the old photographic apparatus 
used in the early history of photography. Much of 
this comes from the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. 

The Milwaukee committee, under the leadership 
of Julian Stein, is handling local arrangements 
splendidly and planning a good time for all who 
attend. The several conventions held in Milwatikee 
have been the largest in point of attendance. It is 
believed that the coming convention will establish 
a new record. 

The program, as worked out by Mr. Spellman 
and Mr. Dobbs, is as follows, subject to several 
additions, to be announced later: 


Procram, MirwauKee CoNnvENTION,. 
Juty 21-24, 1930 


Opening of manufacturers’ exhibition. 
Musical program in the arena. 
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Organ recital in convention hall. 

Opening session of convention, with all officers, 
president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, chairman of 
standing committees, and past presidents on the 
platform, Julian Stein, chairman of Milwaukee 
Convention Committee, presiding. 

Introduction of President Charles Aylett and 
turning the gavel over to him. 

President’s address. 

Presentation of life membership to Past Presi- 
dent John R. Snow. 

Announcements. 


ADDRESSES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


“What the Advertising Campaign Has Done 
for the Photographic Profession” —Charles D. 
Kaufmann, the Kaufmann & Fabry Co., Com- 
mercial Photographers, Chicago, IIl. 

“Progress of the New Four-Year Organisation 
Plan” —D. D. Spellman, First Vice-President, 
Detroit, Mich. 

“Result of Survey of Photographic Profession 
by P. A. of A.”—M. S. Knight, Vice-President, 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York City. 

“Business Management of Photographic Studios” 
Charles K. Harris, Public Accountant, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Demonstration, Photographing Men—George J. 
Kossouth, Wheeling, W.Va. 

Art Institute. 

Reception Room Talk and Demonstration, under 
the direction of Mrs. Will H. 'Towles, Washington, 
D.C., assisted by eight able receptionists from 
various studios. 

Demonstration, Photographing Children—H. F. 
Windhorst, Operator and Manager, Craine’s Baby- 
land Studios, Detroit, Mich. 

“Some Problems and Profits of the Small 
Studio”—Fred L. Roy, the Roy Studio, Peter- 
borough, Ont. 

Demonstration—Alfred Cheney Johnston, pic- 
torial and fashion photographer, New York City. 

“Salesmanship Applied to Photography”—Harry 
C. Hoffner, Detroit, Mich., Sales Manager and 
Lecturer. 

' “A Discussion of Practical Means for Improving 
Commercial Photography” — Charles Fabens Kelley, 
Dean of Art School, Chicago Art Institute. 

“How to Build a Large Commercial Photo- 
graphic Business”—Charles D. Kaufmann, the 
Kaufmann & Fabry Co., Commercial Photo- 
graphers, Chicago. 


Operating-Room Demonstration— Will H. 
Towles, Washington, D.C. 

Printing-Room Demonstration—Earl Williams, 
Townsend Studios, Lincoln, Neb. 

The printing and dark room demonstrations will 
be in separate rooms or booths and will be open 
before 10 a.m. and after 4 p.m. each day. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Officers’ reception, dancing. 

Banquets—Commercial Division, Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, Amalgamated Associations, State Asso- 
ciations, and others. 

Formal banquet. 

Local Club buffet dinner and dancing, bridge for 
the ladies, under the auspices of the Milwaukee 
photographers. 


PICTORIAL EDUCATOR 
(Continued from page 51) 


Direction: Hobart Henley. 

Photography: William Steiner. 

Cast: Helen Morgan, Charles Ruggles, Fred 

Kohler, and others. 

Lone Srar Rancer (Fox) [Adults and junior 
matinée]. The second Zane Grey Western story 
to reach the screen. Good riding and beautiful 
scenes. 

Direction: A. F. Erickson. 

Photography: Daniel Clark. 

Cast: George O’Brien, Sue Carol, Walter Mc- 
Grail, Roy Stewart, and others. 

Srreet oF Cuance (Paramount) [Unsuitable 
for children]. Splendid story, well produced, 
acted and directed. William Powell adds to his 
laurels in the réle of a gentleman gambler. 

Direction: John Cromwell. 

Photography: Charles Lang. 

Cast: William Powell, Jean Arthur, 

Francis. 

Case or Serceant Griscua (R. K. O.) [For 
adults and adolescents]. A tragedy with a World 
War setting. Carries a strong argument against 
war. 

Direction: Herbert Brenon. 

Photography: J. Roy Hunt. 

Cast: Chester Morris, Betty Compson, Alec B. 

Francis, Jean Hersholt, and others. 

Tue Kine or Jazz (Universal) [Adults and 
adolescents|. The title gives no hint of the pic- 
torial and musical beauty revealed in the triumph 
of screen direction by John Murray Anderson. 

Photography: Hal Mohr and Jerome Ashe. 

Cast: Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, John 

Boles, Laura La Plante, Glenn Tryon, Jean- 
ette Loff, and others. 


Kay 


Oruer WortH-wuite Finms 


Tue Conens Ketteys 1x Scornanp (Uni- 
versal). A most delightful comedy with Charles 
Murray and George Sidney. [Entire family.] 

Saran anp Son (Paramount). Mother-love 
drama with Ruth Chatterton. [Entire family.] 

Tue Granp Parave (Pathé). Pleasing story of 
minstrel life. [Adults and adolescents.] 

Tue Sxy Hawk (Fox). A thrilling aviation 
story. [Family audience.] 

Venceance (Columbia). A Ralph Graves tale 
of the African Gold Coast. [Adults.] 

Younc Eacies (Paramount). Buddy Rogers as 
a World War ace. [Family audience.]| 

Treason (Tiffany). A _ British film, 
depicting war in the future. [Adults and adoles- 
cents. | 

Lovin’ THe Lapres (R. K. O.). Clean and pleas- 
ing < si with Richard Dix. [Adults and adoles- 
cents. 

Burninc Up (Warner). An auto-racing story. 
All the old thrills with sound added. [Family 
audience. } 


Three outstanding educational films of the 
period are “Across the World With Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson”, “Hunting Tigers in India”, 
and “Around the World via Graf Zeppelin”. They 
were all produced by Talking Picture Epics, Inc., 
and are distributed through Columbia Pictures 
Corporation. 
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London Letter 
(Continued from page 52) 


used for slide-making, as a great deal of the 
propaganda is done by illustrated lectures. The 
chairman could not have appealed to a more sym- 
pathetic class of people; for most photographers 
have an ever-increasing love of beauty, and from 
bitter experience know how often these unneces- 
sary disfigurements of wayside inns and village 
walls, not to mention abortions in the way of 
pumping stations, ruin their pictures; and they 
will certainly be glad of the opportunity of help- 
ing on such a much needed crusade. 

The Camera Club has recently had an exhibi- 
tion of German publicity photographs, which are 
stimulating work. 'The Germans can certainly teach 
us thoroughness, and when they set out to adver- 
tise, they let nothing distract them. Whether their 
subjects be woven fabrics, glass, or corrugated 
paper, there is no confusing the textures; one could 
tap the glass of Hans Finsler and stroke the rug 
or the Atalier Stone; for every ounce of photo- 
graphy’s capabilities for rendering textures and 
surfaces has been exploited. 


Pittsburgh Salon News 


Tue May 20 election resulted as follows, with 
regard to new officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Charles K. Archer; Vice-President, 
David R. Craig; Secretary-Treasurer, Byron H. 
Chatto; Executive Committee, George H. Morse, 
Oscar C. Reiter, Harold M. Vernon. 

In recognition of the consistent excellence of 
their contributions to the Pittsburgh Salon, the 
Tollowing men were elected to Associate Mem- 
bership: Raymond E. Hanson, Melrose, Mass.; 
Riso Itano, Los Angeles, Calif.; T. K. Shindo, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. H. Secretary. 


A Word of Appreciation for Mr. Haz 


Tue world is fortunate in having men and 
women in it who have not forgotten their own 
early struggles for recognition and success. Fur- 
thermore, they have learned that true success 
comes by climbing with, not over, those who are 
struggling upward. Mr. Nicholas Haz, F.R.P.S., 
is one of the men who believes in helping others 
to reach the same high place that he occupies in 
pictorial photography. He believes that there 
is plenty of room at the top for all who are will- 
ing to work hard and to meet the same require- 
ments that he had to meet along the way. By 
personal help, suggestions, and criticism, Mr. Haz 
has aided me in my pictorial journey, so that I 
was able to win an A.R.P.S. from the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain. I feel 
deeply indebted to him for his interest and friend- 
ship, which has made it possible for me to become 
a better photographer and to win some measure of 
success in my chosen work. I hope that these few 
lines of appreciation will convey to him my sin- 
cere gratitude for all that he has done for me. 

Yocx L. Cuv. 


Brooklyn Institute—Department of 
Photography 


Tue annual meeting of the Department of 
Photography was held at the studio on Thursday 


evening, May 15, when the following officers and 
chairmen were elected: 


J. Milton Bergen 
Ist Vice-President Henry D. Scribner 
2d Vice-President Charles W. Case 
Secretary Mary Callaghan 
Treasurer Edward D. Mudge 
Librarian..... Edna Seaton 
Curator of Prints Walter E. Owen 
Chairman, Exec. Committee Myers R. Jones 
Secretary, Exec. Committee. .Alexander S. Ingram 
Chairmen: 

Technical Work 

Annual Exhibition 

Monthly Exhibition and 

Print Exchange 

Membership 

Library 

Publicity and Contests 

Locker and Apparatus....Dwight N. Streeter 

J. J. Skinner 


H. P. Cremer 
Samuel P. Ward 


Walter E. Owen 
Charles W. Case 


Entertainment 
Shipping H. D. Scribner 
Craftsmen’s Meetings.... James W. Aughiltree 
Eveanor Fiscuer, 
Chairman, Publicity and Contests. 


1930 Toronto Salon 


Tue Fine Arts Committee of the Canadian 
National Exhibition having decided to make this 
an All-Canada year in the departments under its 
jurisdiction, it becomes necessary that all pictorial 
photographs accepted for the thirty-ninth Toronto 
Salon be of Canadian origin. We ask that our 
old, esteemed contributors in other countries bear 
this in mind and also that the fortieth Toronto 
Salon in 1931 will again be of an international 
character. Plans for the fortieth Salon are now 
under way, and we hope to have forty countries 
represented on the walls of the gallery in August, 
1931, when the attendance is expected to reach 
the 3,000,000 mark. 

J. H. Mackay, Director. 


Boston Y. M. C. Union Camera Club’s 
Annual Exhibition 


Tue annual exhibition of the Union Camera Club 
was on view at the Union Hall during the last 
week in May. It was a very fine collection, and 
included pictures to interest all tastes, from sharp 
little contact prints on gaslight paper to oiliest 
bromoil of generous dimensions. One hundred and 
ninety prints were shown, ali of which reflected 
credit upon the club, and evidenced the influence 
of this organization upon its members and the 
effect of its uplift along both technica] and 
artistic lines. 

It was noted that the ultra-fuzzy prints, which 
used to be considered the last word among certain 
groups, have given way to a saner and more natural 
degree of definition. The prints in bromoil were, 
many of them, pictures to delight and satisfy the 
most critical, and it must be said in all fairness 
that the best prints in the show were among those 
in the “control” process. The best “bromiders” 
will, we believe, become “bromoilers”, of neces- 
sity, if they are to close up on the leaders. 

The absence of at least three of the former 
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exhibitors, whose work was of outstanding merit, 
was noted with regret. We trust they will be 
among those exhibiting, next year. 


Filmo Library Catalog Announces 
Interesting Films 


Practicatty three hundred different 16-mm. 
films are offered in the new Filmo Library Cata- 
log, just issued by the Bell & Howell Company. 
An especially wide variety of subjects is covered 
by these films. For the children are such fascinat- 
ing films as “Felix the Cat” Cartoon Comedies, 
“Big Boy” Juvenile Comedies, Ditmars Living 
Natural History Films, Tolhurst Popular Science 
Series, Bird-Study Films, and the popular Vaude- 
ville Series. For sportsmen and nature-lovers we 
find the Harry Cooper and Joe Novak golf les- 
sons, Helen Wills Tennis Films, Mountain Climb- 
ing in Glacier Park, and Robert C. Bruce Out- 
door Sketches, to mention only a few of many 
outstanding titles. The educational field is ex- 
cellently taken care of, also. In addition to the 
Tolhurst and Ditmar films are Explorations in 
Plant and Flower Life (Pilisbury), the fair of the 
Tron Horse, and numerous and varied travel pic- 
tures especially suitable for educational purposes. 
There is a tremendously rich variety of feature 
entertainment films—the cream of professional 
comedies. 

The whole list has been comprehensively selected 
and offers an excellent opportunity for anyone to 
make a choice of films to meet his individual 
requirements. The Filmo Library is being con- 
stantly augmented and new releases are announced 
monthly. H. A. Spanuth, manager of the com- 
pany’s Library Department, is a pioneer in the 
motion-picture industry, having spent most of his 
business-life in the movie field, either as a pro- 
ducer or as an executive in the manufacturing or 
distribution end of the industry. 


Welcome News! 


Connitions in the photographic field are un- 
doubtedly improving, with business increasing to 
such an extent that photographic organizations 
feel the need of personnel expansion. The Em- 
ployment Department of the New York Institute 
of Photography, 10 West 33d Street, New York 
City, reports a steadily growing number of in- 
quiries for help from various photographic 
concerns. 

The inquiries received in February exceeded 
those for January by sixty per cent, while those 
for March equaled those for February. April went 
beyond March by fifty per cent, while May again 
showed a gain of twenty-five per cent over April, 
leaving May with a record three hundred per 
cent in excess of that for January. While the data 
for June is not fully available, it promises to 
exceed that for May. 

It is significant that the photographic industry 
appears to be one of the last industries to have 
felt the effects of the recent economic depression, 
and among the first to be affected by the relief. 
This economic stability would seem to indicate 
that photography, as a business, is fundamentally 
sound, and an essential part of modern industry 
and life. 


Senior Photographer—Wet and Dry 
Plate Work 


Applications for senior photographer—wet and 
dry plate work—must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D.C., not 
later than July 22, 1930. 

The examination is to fill a vacancy in the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and vacancies occurring in positions 
requiring similar qualifications. 

The entrance salary is $2,000 a year. Higher- 
salaried positions are filled through promotion. 

The duties are the making, developing, and 
printing of transparencies, lantern slides, bromide 
enlargements, and wet plates; the developing and 
printing of dry plates and films, copying and 
numbering negatives, and general photographic 
work as required. 

Competitors will be rated on practical questions 
pertaining to the theory and practice of the photo- 
graphic art—both wet plate and dry plate—and 
on their education and experience. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., or from the Secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board of Examiners at the 
post office or customhouse in any city. 


Variable Sky-Filter to Fit Duplex 
Filter-Holder 

Tue Bell & Howell Company announces that it 
is now ready to make immediate distribution of a 
graduated filter glass to fit the B. & H. Duplex 
Filter Holder. This is a segment of glass gradu- 
ated from clear to 4x density, which permits, for 
example, the photographing of clouds and sea in 
combination with foreground without underexpos- 
ing the foreground. The outstanding value of this 
filter lies in the fact that it can be used to photo- 
graph a composite scene requiring partial correc- 
tion and at the same time have the facility of 
giving any degree of correction desired. The 
Duplex Holder complete, with the 2x and 4x Filter 
glass and the Variable Sky Filter glass may now 
be had in one combination set which will be 

known as the B. & H. Combination Filter Set. 


Ballantine’s 1930 Second-Hand List 


Eacu year we are glad to call our readers’ 
attention to the latest second-hand List of photo- 
graphic and optical goods, which is issued by 
Robert Ballantine, 103% Saint Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, C2., Scotland. Virtually every model and 
type of equipment is listed at prices which can- 
not fail to be attractive to those who are seek- 
ing high-grade outfits at moderate prices. A let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Ballantine will bring a 
prompt reply. 


An Interesting Article 


In the March, 1930, issue of the International 
Review of Educational Cinematography, pub- 
lished in Rome, Italy, Mr. L. M. Bailey, the Edu- 
cational Films Editor of Movie Makers, has an 
exceedingly interesting article entitled “The Be- 
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ginning of Amateur Educational Films in the 
United States”. The article points out how the 
16-millimeter amateur motion-picture cameras are 
being used by physicians, scientists, artists, en- 
gineers, teachers, and business men to make films 
which will become of great permanent value in 
education. Few seem to realise that the so-called 
amateur motion-picture cameras of today are not 
mere playthings, but rather instruments of won- 
derful precision with which work of scientific ac- 
curacy can be done. We suggest that our readers 
look up this article. Further information with 
regard to amateur educational films may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Educational Films Editor, 
Movie Makers, 105 West 40th Street, New York 
City. 


An Easy Method to Make Stills from 
16-Millimeter Movie Films 


Wisuinc to make satisfactory enlargements 
from the small 16-millimeter movie films by some 
self-devised method, I was at once faced by two 
problems—problems to be .met by anyone who 
tackles the job and is more interested in making 
his own equipment than in purchasing a ready- 
made enlarger. 

The first difficulty met was that of getting an 
exact focus on the film. I set up a filmpack in 
a pack-holder and focused on the safety slide. 
The removal of that slide, for the actual ex- 
posure, while it was thin, defeated the aim of 
exact focus. 

The second difficulty was the matter of speed 
of exposure. The light of the projector calls for 
speed or a tiny diaphragm opening. I had diffi- 
culty in this direction, which generally resulted 
in considerable overexposure. 

Both problems, however, have been solved in a 
manner of such ease as wil! surprise the average 
fan. Having a Graflex in my camera battery, I 
removed the lens and, using the reflecting mirror 
and groundglass as a projection-screen, I ran my 
films through until I came to a frame I wished 
to use for a still. By careful focus I secured the 
detail I wanted on the groundglass, which meant 
that the focus would be exact on the exposed 
film, set in its normal place at the rear of the 
camera; and, having all the latitude offered in 
the focal-plane shutter, it was but a matter of 
slight experimentation before we hit upon the 
correct shutter-speed. 

Anyone who has a Graflex can have splendid 
stills from his movie film by following the above 
method. In fact, any camera employing a ground- 
glass for focusing may be used. The one pre- 
caution necessary where the camera has a _ re- 
movable groundglass, in whose place the film is 
set after focus is made on the glass, is that the 
camera be fixed so that it cannot move while 
the transposition of the film for the groundglass 
is made. 

Jos. M. Ramsey. 


New Victor Driving Mechanism 


Tue Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa, manufacturers of Victor 16-millimeter 


Ciné Cameras and Projectors, announce that the 
Models 3, 3B, and 3C Victor Ciné Projector are 
now being equipped with a new direct-gear drive 
for which they claim extreme quietness and un- 
usual durability. 

As excessive noise from a projector is both 
objectionable and annoying, it is anticipated by 
Victor that the projector with the new driving 
mechanism will prove extremely popular. A pur- 
chaser of several of the new equipments, accord- 
ing to Victor, has described the smooth running 
of the projector as being like “the purr of a con- 
tented cat”. 

It is claimed by the manufacturer that actual 
tests have shown that the new Victor driving 
mechanism is capable of giving thousands of hours 
of verfect performance without even the slightest 
adjustment. 


The Photographic Society of 
Philadelphia 

Own Thursday, May 8, a dinner was given by 
The Photographic Society of Philadelphia, at the 
Art Club, to Elias Goldensky. At the dinner he 
was awarded the gold medal of the Society. 

A gold medal in itself does not mean much to 
Mr. Goldensky, as the numerous medals, prizes, 
and awards which have been tendered him during 
his photographic life, both at home and abroad, 
would, if their achievement be delved into, mark 
the progress of modern photography. The Photo- 
graphic Society, however, has always counted Mr. 
Goldensky as its own. For many years he has 
been on its membership list and has been a guiding 
spirit in directing the artistic efforts of its workers. 
Secarcely an exhibition has been hung on the 
Society’s walls that Mr. Goldensky has _ not 
reviewed; and his opinion of the merits, or other- 
wise, of the prints that compose them one feels 
cannot be refuted. And, moreover, he is just as 
honest in his criticism of the work of this Society 
as that of other clubs. It was fitting, therefore, 
that the award of the Society be tendered him, 
if rather tardily, for services rendered which can- 
not be adequately rewarded. 

Elias Goldensky is an advocate of pure photo- 
graphy. He is not particularly interested in the 
medium. What he seeks first in a print is the 
picture, and no camouflaging medium will satisfy 
him if it is lacking. He has little time for photo- 
graphs that smack of something else. As he said 
at the dinner, “Photography is not among the 
arts, but has in it the elements of art.” He believes 
that a creditable photograph is in itself ample 
excuse for existence without infringing on the 
domain of the artist. He also believes that painters 
can have no better practical foundation in their 
work than a knowledge of pictorial photography. 

Mr. Goldensky came to this country from 
Russia forty years ago when he was in his early 
twenties. What a loss it would have been in the 
field of portrait photography if his parents had 
not made that step and started their son among 
more favorable surroundings than those afforded 
by their native country; and—which is more to the 
point—what a loss it would have been in the career 
of The Photographic Society of Philadelphia! 


E. A. McKintey, Secretary. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 


The Camera in the Woods 


For some reason the sight of a squirrel, a bird, 
a butterfly—in short, any wild creature—creates 
an intense desire to make a film. Many feet of 
film are wasted upon such subjects; and many, 
indeed, are the opportunities to obtain really 
good pictures which are lost! There is nothing 
particularly difficult in making such films; but 
patience to the mth degree is the _ essential 
requirement. 

The equipment is nothing at all out of the 
ordinary—most kits contain all that is necessary. 
These requirements are, in addition to the camera, 
a telephoto lens, preferably of six inches or more 
focal length, a tripod, and a remote release. 

The usual impulse is to shoot while holding 
the camera free-hand and using the conventional 
one-inch lens. In order to project a picture which 
is approximately life-size upon a 22 x 30-inch 
screen, the film must have been made with the 
camera at a distace of about six or seven feet 
from the subject! Inasmuch as such objects should 
be more than lifesize, the difficulty of working 
under such conditions is instantly appreciable. 

If we use a six-inch lens, we can work at a 
distance of about twenty feet and obtain an image 
upon the screen twice life-size, and with such a 
lens we can, at times, work free-hand. Unfortu- 
nately, the camera held free-hand, while shooting 
with a six-inch lens, gives us a film in which we 
are certain to see a disconcerting “wabble”. There- 
fore, the tripod becomes necessary. 

If we equip the camera with a remote control, 
we can set the camera upon the tripod, focus the 
lens upon a certain spot, mark the limits of the 
field with inconspicuous objects, place some kind 
of “bait” in the center of this area, and retire to a 
built-up “blind” or some natural concealment and 
wait for the subject to appear. If we are located 
somewhere to the rear of the camera, we can 
easily judge when the subject is posed as we 
want—then the camera is released. Often the sound 
of the camera mechanism will cause the animal 
to run, and if so we charge off a foot or so of 
film; but if the subject is merely startled and 
looks in the direction of the camera, we shall 
obtain a film which will be worth all of our efforts. 

In preparing the set-up, due attention is to be 
given the light, not only at that time, but the path 
of travel of any shadows which may take place 
within the hour or so we are content to await 
results. 

This is a system used with excellent results by 
still photographers and by those who make the 
finest motion films. Although it is hardly to be 
recommended to those who spend their vacations 
in a mad rush, it is a pastime recommended to 
those who need rest; and it will almost inevitably 
result in, at least, one film which will be priceless. 

The tripod, camera, and six-inch lens will also 
serve to make many direct animal and bird shots, 


for it is not difficult to approach to within fifteen 
or twenty feet or many wild creatures, if we use 
care and patience. 

Of course, panchromatic film is to be used, and, 
if the light permits, a filter. The superior results 
obtained in the color-contrasts of grass, leaves, 
and twigs will amply repay for the use of this 
emulsion. Orthochromatic film will often result in 
such subjects being lost in the background. 

Animal and bird photography offers a new fietd 
to the amateur kiné enthusiast which offers 
novelty, interest, and many feet of film of the 
utmost interest. 


Joseph M. Bing, F.R.P.S. 


It is with much pleasure that we learn that Mr. 
Joseph M. Bing, well-known general manager of 
the Drem Products Corporation of New York, 
was elected to a Fellowship in the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain, May 12, 1930. 
It is a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Bing and his 
sincere and constructive effort to help solve the 
exposure problems of still- and motion-photo- 
graphy. 


The New Short Model Justophot 


Tue Drem Products Corporation of New York 
announce a new member of the Drem line of 
exposure meters, the new short model Justophot. 
The old model is familiar to our readers; so the 
information that the new model is almost one inch 
shorter than the old and that the new model has 
been reduced twenty per cent in weight will give 
a fair idea of the size of the new instrument. 

The new meter is very attractive in appearance. 
The barrel is polished chromium, with the focus- 
ing-scales in red enamel. The scale rings remain 
black and silver as in the original, and the eye-cup 
is still black, to prevent disturbing reflections. The 
barrel carries the registration number, which was 
formerly only printed upon the registration slip 
enclosed with each meter. The registration of the 
meter facilitates the service and information sup- 
plied by this corporation to all owners of their 
meters. 

The new model meter has a greater magnifica- 
tion, giving an image almost twice as large as 
formerly, thus making the reading even easier. 
The meter is made for use by the first reappear- 
ance of light, irrespective of the legibility of the 
number; so that the last question has been 
abolished regarding the exact reappearance point. 
Another improvement is that one meter suits all 
visions. There are only two types of the new 
model—No. 4, with American stop markings, and 
No. 2, with Continental markings. 

The instructions for the new model are the 
acme of simplicity. Have the Justophot diaphragm 
wide open; point at the subject to be photo- 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


The new model Justophot compared with 
the old model, showing decided reduction 
in size of the new instrument 


graphed; close diaphragm quickly, and immedi- 
ately reopen slowly and stop at the first, faintest 
suggestion of reappearing light, regardless of 
whether the figure can be read or not. Remove 
the meter from the eye and observe the reading. 
That’s all. 

With the importance of exposure so prominently 
before us, the advantages offered by this instru- 
ment can hardly be overestimated. The hand- 
some appearance which distinguishes this meter 
is only in keeping with its general high quality. 
Although the use of the Drem meters has become 
almost universal and they have never failed in 
their continued popularity, the new model at 
once demonstrates its superiority. 

It is always ready for instant use. It does not 
have to be set or adjusted. It gives an average 
reading for an entire scene, or a specific reading 
for any part of the scene. The readings never 
vary. It reads correctly for subjects of any color. 


The new model Justophot, with the sole 
leather case regularly supplied 


The head of the new model 
showing the meter set at 
F/11, 1/25 second, par 
speed film 


It requires no replacements and has no delicate 
or variable parts. 

The old model Justophot was found to be reli- 
able by most users; but some owners 
occasionally overexposed. Research on the 
part of the Drem Corporation revealed 
the fact that owners of these meters who 
had defective vision would open the 
diaphragm too far, in order to make 
certain complete legibility of the index 
numeral appearing inside the instrument. 
The new models are so arranged that the 
correct reading point is the first appear- 
ance, the first hint of reappearing light, 
regardless of legibility. This makes the 
reading a matter of light-sensitivity only, 
while the identity of the index number is 
shown by the index window upon the 
outside of the meter. 

Although the chromium barrel adds 
decidedly to the appearance of the new 
meter, this is not its only advantage. The 
plating is hard and permanent, so that 
after years of hard use it will still 
present its bright, new appearance. The 
entire instrument is built for a long 
period of hard service in the field. 

The new model is extremely con- 
venient to carry and, with the various 
improvements, it will appeal strongly 
even to those who at present own and 
use an old model meter. 

There is no change in the scales with 
the exception that the new model has, in 
addition to the Eastman Kodak sensitivity ratings 
and the filter scale, a comparison scale for sensi- 
tivity as indicated in Scheiner degrees. This is a 
system widely used in Europe, so that by using 
the two sensitivity scales, any conditions may 
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The large observation numeral of the new model 
Justophot, as compared with the small numeral 
of the old model 
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FILMO PRECISION MAKES 
SIMPLICITY PRACTICAL 


the old 
radio with a dozen dials? Precision 
accomplished their reduction toa 
single control when condensers 
were re-designed and operated 
in unison. 

In Filmo personal movie cam- 
eras and projectors, precision has 
likewise made simplicity practical. 
For every mechanical nicety in 
Filmo design and construction, 
there is extra freedom from ‘‘gadg- 
ets”... and, what is more im- 
portant, freedom from breakage 
of wear or inaccurate operation. 
Every extra part eliminated re- 
moves just one less chance for 
mechanical trouble. 

With Filmo reduced as it is 
to a minimum of moving parts 
through extraordinary precision, 
it presents to the personal movie 
maker a superlative dependability, 
long life, and accurate operation. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion, or write today for literature. 


Look for this sign— 
the mark of 
Authorized Filmo 
Dealers Everywhere 
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BELL & HOWELL CO., 


DEPT. S, 


Filmo 70-D ''Master of all personal movie cameras.’’ Seven film speeds, three-lens 
turret, variable viewfinder. $245 and up in Sesamee-locke a a case. Other 
Filmos from $120 up. Filmo Projectors, $198 and up. 


B & H Special Lens Cleaning Kit 
After months of research, Bell & Howell 
now present a special lens cleaning ki 
which will make a world of difference in 
the clarity of your movies. Ordinary fluids 
either do not get the lens scientifically 
clean or damage the lens surface while 
cleaning it. The B & H Special Lens Clean- 
ing Fluid leaves the glass not only scien- 
tifically clean, but also without blemish 
of any kind. The kit includes a specially 
prepared non-staining chamois skin, spe- 
cial lintless linen, and camel's hair brush. 
Price $2.00 in neat box. At your dealer's, 
or write for literature. 
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Facts About Filmo 


Filmo Precision Increases Expo- 
sure Time 


Filmo 70-D’s shutter rotation is so per- 
fectly synchronized with the action of the 
film-feeding fingers and the shape and 
dimensions of the controlling cams and 
shuttle have been so closely calculated 
and are so precisely held to set tolerances 
that it has been possible to extend the 
angle of the open sector of the shutter to 
216°. This permits an exposure of 1/27th 
of a second per frame of film, when run at 
normal speed—20% greater exposure than 
is found in ordinary cameras, giving Filmo 
in effect a lens opening of F. 3.2 against 
openings of F.3.5 in cameras of shorter 
exposure time. This is merely one of nu- 
merous instances throughout all Filmo 
products where B & H precision gives ad- 
vantages which are actually measurable. 
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